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SANDY TELLING His Story To SquikE BUCKLEMORE. Page 564. 


GOING WEST; 


OR, 


THE PERILS OF A POOR BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER VI. 


WHOSE FINGERS WERE BURNED? 


| clung to the truth. I had always heard Squire 
Bucklemore spoken of as a fair and just man, 
who was not afraid of anybody or anything. 
That was all I wanted; and I did not ask any 
| favors of anybody. I concluded that Nick did 
| not know I was to be arrested till. the arrival 
of the officer, When Captain Boomsby, had 
| gone to Squire Bucklemore’s to make the com- . 
| plaint, I could not tell. It might have been 
before dinner or after; but certainly, it had 


I AM confident that I was the Jeast disturbed | been arranged that Mr. Pentatook should find 
of the persons in the procession which | me.at my dinner —at that, royal dinner, such 
marched down the east road to the office of the as I had.never known before. 

justice who had my case in charge. As Nick | The captain nwst have struggled,to, make 
was going, I had nothing to fear, for he still | it appear that I was a very bad boy, and that I 
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564 ‘ OLIVER OPTI 
was even bad enough to complain of my.food. 


C’S. MAGAZINE, 
feeling that I was in good hands. He explained 


Since there can be nothing meaner than | the matter to me. 


scrimping the food of a growing boy, it is 


“I did give Nick a h'ist this forenoon,” I re- 


quite. likely that. Captain Boomsby was more | plied. 


afraid of what I might say on this subject than 

on any other.” All I could make of the case 

was that my tyrants — excepting Nick — were 
afraid to punish me, and intended to have me 

sent.to the house of correction. A walk of a 

few minutes brought us to the squire’s office. 

On the way, my tyrants improved the time 

in showing the constable what a bad boy I was. 

I walked ahead of them, and Nick dragged 

some distance behind, groaning nnd blubber- 

ing like a great calf. 

** Which is the Duddleton boy?” asked Squire 
Backlemore, when the constable had ushered 
us all into the office which was the forum of 
justice for small cases. 

“* This one,” replied Mr. Pentatook, placing 
his hand on my head. 

“That one? I supposed it must be the 
other,” added the squire, smiling. 

“* The other’s the Boomsby boy.” 

*‘ Come here, my lad,” said Squire Buckle- 
more, beckoning to Nick with his finger. 
‘‘What are you crying for?” 

** Sandy has skeered him almost to death,” 
answered Mrs. Boomsby. 

‘* Let the boy speak for himself,” added the 
justice. ‘* What are youcrying for, my lad?” 

**T didn’t want to come here,” whined Nick. 

**Why not? I shall not hurt you, if you 
have been a.good boy.” 

‘‘T haven't been a good boy,” groaned Nick, 
with a convulsive start. 

** He’s skeered of Sandy,” said his mother. 

** Madam, this is a court of law, and you 
must speak only when you are spoken to,” 
added Squire Bucklemore, majestically. — 
‘**Now, my lad, you are brought here only as 
a witness; no one prosecutes you; and all we 
want of you is to tell the truth. Alexander Dud- 
dleton is charged with assaulting you, my lad.” 

** He didn’t hurt me any,” blubbered Nick. 

** Why, Nicholas!” exclaimed Mrs. Booms- 
by; “ you know you couldn’t hardly walk a 
step arter it was done.” 

** He shall tell his own story in due time,” 
added the squire, turning to me. — “* Alexander 
Duddleton.” 

** That’s my name, sir,” I answered, cheer- 
fully, stepping up to the justice. 

‘He rehearsed the charges against me, and 
asked me to plead guilty or not guilty. The 
whole thing was a mystery to me, and I did 
not know what the squire meant. But he 


“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Boomsby; ‘I 
told you so!” 

**Do you mean to plead guilty, and let the 
matter end -here? or do you want the case 
looked into, Alexander?” asked the squire. 

‘“*T don’t mean to tell any lies. I’m willing 
to tell just what I did and what I did not do,” 
I replied. 

‘* Pleading ‘ not guilty’ is not telling a_lie; 
it only means that you desire a trial; that you 
wish to have the case looked into.” 

‘¢T should like to tell my story,” I added. 

“Very well, Alexander ; tell your story, and 
you shall plead afterwards,” said the squire, 
very kindly. 

I told my story, from the moment I started 
to go into the house for a drink of water till 
the moment I was arrested on a full stomach, 
after that glorious dinner; and I did not with- 
hold my meed of praise from that royal feast 
of beefsteak and apple pie; whereat the justice 
stniled very perceptibly. I may as well add 
here, though I did not know it at the time, 
that the Boomsbys did not stand very well 
among the good people of Glossenbury, arid 
it was currently reported that the boy taken 
by them from the poor-house was ill treated and 
half starved. For this reason Squire Buckle- 
more had a great deal of sympathy for me, 
and was particularly careful that I-should have 
fair play. The squire told me this himself, a 
great many. years afterwards. 

While I was telling my story, to which the 

justice listened with the closest attention, I 

was frequently interrupted by Mrs. Boomsby. 

When I related that I had taken the quarter 

from Nick’s pocket, she broke in, — 

‘¢ That’s an awful lie!” 

‘Mrs. Boomsby, if you interrupt the pro- 

ceedings again, Mr. Pentatook shall turn you 

out of the room,” said the squire, sternly and 

decidedly. 

By this time I was satisfied that both of my 

tyrants wished they had not brought the case 

before the justice. 

‘** Now, my lad, how will you: plead?” asked 

the squire. 

**T don’t know, sir. 
truth,” I replied. 
‘* Very well. 


I have told the whole 


When a prisoner declines to 


plead, we enter it as ‘not guilty,’” added the 
justice. 


I was willing to let it go so; and Nick was 





spoke so tenderly to me that I could not help 


called. The squire told him to hold up his 
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right hand, which Nick did, shaking all the 
time like a man with the ague. His father 
and mother were called, and sworn at the same 
time. ‘ 

‘‘ Nicholas Boomsby,” said the squire; and 
Nick stood up before him, .‘‘ Now,, my lad, 
you are under oath. Do you know what that 
means?” 

‘* Yes, sir — no, sir,” blubbered Nick. 

‘It means that if you don’t tell the truth in 
this case you will be guilty of perjury; and 
for perjury you may be sent to prison for any 
length of time less than twenty years.” 

‘* J will tell the truth,” protested Nick. 

‘* Very well. Now tell me how it happened 
that Alexander assaulted you,” continued the 
squire. 

‘*It was just as Sandy said, sir,” replied the 
witness. . 

The justice required him to tell the story, 
and he told it. It was the ‘‘ whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” Mrs. Boomsby could 
hardly contain herself, and several times she 
attempted to make a remark; but Cyril Penta- 
took had placed himself by her side, and kept 
her still. Nick confessed that he had taken 
the quarter twice, and that I had ‘‘ tipped him 
over” only after he refused: to give it up. 
Mrs. Boomsby was called, and she was sol- 
emnly reminded that she was under oath. She 
told how the quarter had been twice taken from 
the kitchen table; but when she said that I 
had taken it, the squire again reminded her 
that she was under oath, and that she was to 
tell only what she knew herself. All the evi- 
dence she gave of any value was the fact that 
I had twice handed her the quarter; and. this 
only confirmed the truth of Nick’s story. After 
this, the testimony in relation to the affair in 
the barn was taken. I was permitted to testify 
in my own behalf, after my rights were fully 
explained to me; and I told my story over 
again, under oath, exactly as I had told it be- 
fore. Then the justice gave his decision. 

‘* This case ought not to have been brought 
into a court, for it is only an affair of family 
discipline,” said Squire Bucklemore. ‘‘ But, 
as it has been brought before me, Lam obliged 
to settle it. It does not appear that there was 
any assault in the barn upon Captain Boomsby. 
The boy Alexander was threatened, and an at- 
tempt was actually made to flog him with a 
rope. The defendant resisted by retreatirig 
and menacing the plaintiff with a pitchfork. 
It appears now, as it appeared then, — for 
Nicholas confessed his error, — that the de- 
fendant was not guilty of the offence with 
which he was charged. He was to be wrong- 
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fully punished; and some discretion should 
be used in considering his conduct.. Though 
his act may, be considered as a technical as- 
sault, I think, under the circumstances, the 
defendant is entitled to his discharge on_ this 
count. : , 

‘‘In regard. to the assault upon the boy 
Nicholas, the charge is clearly proved, and not 
denied by the defendant. It was only a boy 
quarrel, though I am compelled to regard it 
as something more serious. Alexander cer- 
tainly assaulted Nicholas, and threw him upon 
the grass at the side of the road; but it does 
not appear that he used any more force than 
was necessary to obtain the quarter which he 
needed for his own vindication. Asa matter 
of equity, it would almost seem that the de- 
fendant was justified in what he did; but the 
law does not so regard it. Alexander had no — 
right to take the law into his own hands, for 
such a course is always dangerous to the rights - 
and liberty of the citizen. Alexander ought 
to have come to me, and complained of Nich- 
olas for stealing the money. A warrant would 
then have been issued for the arrest of the 
thief, and it would have been the duty of the 
constable, in a legal manner, to search Nich- 
olas. 

‘‘Thus Alexander would have vindicated 
himself. But he appears not to have had any 
knowledge of the legal remedy in his case, 
and he committed an offence against the peace 
and dignity of this commonwealth. Thecharge 
is proved, and I am compelled to sentence him 
to pay a fine of one dollar and costs of court, 
amounting to three dollars and forty-five cents, 
and to stand committed until paid.” 

Long before the squire finished his speech 
I saw that the Boomsbys were thoroughly dis- 
gusted with this sort of law. It was not the 
kind they wanted; but it exactly suited me, 
though I was a little startled when I was con- 
demned to pay the fine and costs. Of course 
I could not pay it; and I had not the least idea 
what “‘ stand committed” meant. It soon ap- 
peared that Captain Boomsby was not much 
better informed. 

‘‘But who is to pay this fine’ and costs?” 
asked he. ‘‘ The boy can’t pay the bill.” 

‘*As I understand-the matter, you are-his 
legal guardian, Captain Boomsby; and it de- 
volves upon you; to’ pay his fine,” replied the 
justice; and I saw the twinkle in the corner 
of his eye. 

‘‘Upon me!” gasped the commander of the 
Great West. 

‘¢ Certainly ; as you pay for his board, clothes, 
and other expenses,” added the squire, quietly, 
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**Who on airth ever heard of such a thing?” 
shrieked Mrs. Boomsby. ‘* We persecute him 
for assaultin’ our boy, and we have to pay the 
fine and costs!” 

‘*Certainly, madam. A man complained 
of his wife for beating him over the head with 
a broomistick; and he only had to pay her fine, 
or lose her services as housekeeper for three 
or fourweeks. He had his choice, and he paid 
the fine. You can do the same, or not, as you 
please.” 

“* What if I don’t pay it?” asked the captain. 

‘Then Alexander will be committed to the 
lock-up for three or four weeks. Mr. Penta- 
took is responsible for his prisoners; but I 
believe in these small cases he takes them 
home, boards them in his own house, and lets 
them work in the garden to pay for their board,” 
chuckled the squire. 

This arrangement exactly suited me, but it 
did not suit the Boomsbys, who wished me to 
be shut up in jail. I was quite sure that I 
should fare as well at Cyril Pentatook’s as at 
my old home. The captain and his wife were 
perplexed and confounded. They evidently 
did not know what to do. 

** There is one other view to be taken of this 
affair. It appears that a crime has been -com- 
mitted; a quarter of a dollar was stolen from 
Mrs. Boomsby by her son; but a son has no 
right to steal from his mother. The law makes 
no distinction in regard to the person upon 
whom the theft is committed. Alexander has 
been the sufferer by this theft; and if he should 
enter a complaint against the thief, I should 
be obliged to grant a warrant for the arrest of 
Nicholas,” continued the squire, very mildly. 

**T’ll pay the fine and costs,” groaned Cap- 
tain Boomsby; and he did so. 

I was discharged and sent home. Mrs. 
Boomsby and Nick soon followed me; but the 
captain did not return foroveran hour. I sus- 
pected that Squire Bucklemore had a talk with 
him; but nothing was said to me about it. 





CHAPTER VII. 
MY WARDROBE AND OTHER MATTERS. 


I RESUMED my work as soon as I returned 
home. I was much better satisfied with the 
results of the trial than my tyrants. I hoped 
the events of the day would tend to improve 
my condition, and make the future more hope- 
ful for me. I had clearly won a victory, and, 
while I did not intend to do anything to pro- 
voke my oppressors, I hoped to reap the fruits 
of my victory. But I had not been at work 
long before Captain Boomsby walked into the 
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yard, looking as sore and as savage as though 
I had robbed him of the hope of a lifetime. 
He marched directly towards me, and every 
step he took indicated the depth of his wrath. 

“T s’pose you think you’ve got the best of 
me this time, you rascal,” said he. ‘ But you 
hayen’t seen the end of this business yet.” 

‘**T don’t think you have any reason to com- 
plain of me. I haven’t done anything, as I 
know of,” I replied. 

* Don’t tell me, you villain,” roared he. ‘ 

*¢ Squire Bucklemore didn’t think I had done 
anything wrong.” : 

‘**T don’t care what Squire Bucklemore says 
or thinks,” growled the captain, savagely. 

“T am willing to work, and do all that’s 
wanted of me; but I don’t think it’s just the 
thing to lick me for what Nick does.” 

‘*No matter what you think. I don’t want 
you to think at all,” added Captain Boomsby, 
gruffly. , 

I thought this was rather a hard case; but 
it was just what he meant, whether he had said 
it or not; and I did not venture to make any 
reply. He wished me to be like a dog — come 
when I was called, and pick up my own living. 
However, I did not purpose to resist anything 
short of actual violence. I looked on the 
ground, so that even my “stare” might not 
be considered impudent, and awaited his. next 
move. 

‘*We are going to teach you what you're 
good for,” he continued, in threatening tones. 

‘“*T know I'm not good for much,” I an- 
swered, meekly, for I did not wish to bring 
about another row. - 

** You ain’t half so big a man as you think 
you are,” he added, glowering upon me like 
an ogre. ‘* You shall know your place.” 

This was a favorite argument of the captain 
— to get all his subordinates into their proper 
places. He seemed to be afraid some of them 
would aspire to reach his lofty level; but I ac- 
knowledge that I had no such towering am- 
bition. 

“*T think I know my place now,” I ventured 
to add. 

“Tl let you know you ain’t the equal of my 
boy.” 

“*T don’t pretend to be his equal, or anything 
of the sort.” 

“Yes, youdo. You put on airs as if you 
didn’t come from the poor-house. You've got 
to be too big to take a lickin’ when you deserve 
it; and it’s time sunthin was done.” 

“I'm willing to take my own lickings.” 

‘**T’m not goin’ to ask you whether you are 
willing or not.” 
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**T don’t think it’s right for me to take Nick's 
lickings as well as my own,” I added; and it 
seemed to me that a proposition. so clear and 
plain needed no demonstration. 

** What do I care what you think?” sneered 
he. ‘ You’ve gone just as far as you're goin’ 
on this tack. ”"Tain’t no use to talk any more 
about it.” 

I didn’t suppose it was, and so I made no 
reply. I think he wanted to provoke me to 
make a saucy answer, in order to find an ex- 
cuse for pitching into me, though he did not 
generally trouble himself to look up excuses 
for what he did. I half suspected that Squire 
Bucklemore had said something to him about 
me, for the justice had certainly been on my 
side during the trial. He had really seemed 
like a friend to me, and I was very grateful to 
him. 

‘*T reckon I'll take you on board the vessel, 
when I go off again,” he continued, looking 
savage enough to bite off a board nail. -“I 
guess I can manage you there, without no 
judges nor constables.” 

‘* I’m willing to go in the vessel,” I replied, 
wishing to avoid all appearance of opposition. 

‘Don’t tell me you're willin’,” said he, 
fiercely. ‘‘ I don’t care whether you're willin’ 
or not;” and he seemed to be mad because I 
was willing. 

Certainly I wished to conciliate that man. 
But I might as well have attempted to make 
peace with a hyena or a boa-constrictor. He 
was always ugly to me, and I cannot remem- 
ber that he ever spoke a kind word to me. 
Rough and hard as Captain Boomsby was, his 
wife was as rough and hard as he was. It re- 


- ally made no difference to me whether I went 


to sea or staid on shore; I was sure of more 
kicks than coppers on land or on the water. 
It seemed to me that I fared just a shade better 
on board of the Great West than I did on the 
farm, because the captain spent most of his 
time in the cabin and on the quarter-deck, so 
that, on the forecastle, I was out of his sight. 
However, I had no doubt of his power to 
‘*‘ make it hot” for me, wherever I was. Iwas 
not aware that I could do anything to better 
my condition, and I had no thought of anything 
but submission. ‘This world seemed like a 
very cold and dismal place to me, and the fu- 
ture was exceedingly dark and forbidding. 
Though I had been guilty of no offence, I re- 
alized that I was. to suffer because I had re- 
belled at the rankest injustice. 

Captain Boomsby turned on his heel, and 
walked into the house. I continued my work, 
but I was in no very pleasant frame of mind. 
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I was almost sorry that I had not permitted 
Nick to retain the quarter, and taken the con- 
sequence for stealing it— not quite, for the 
satisfaction I had derived from asserting and 
maintaining my rights was a sufficient offset 
to half a dozen floggings. . Stealing was an 
awful crime to me, and I do not know that 
anything less than charging me with such a 
crime, when I was innocent, could have induced 
me to lay violent hands on the sacred person 
of the captain’s son, or to level a pitchfork at 
the captain himself. I-had done it, however, 
and now I was to take the consequences. 

While the captain remained at home I was 
treated in about the same manner as before; 
that is, I had plenty of work, with just what 
the rest of the family left me to eat; and it 
seemed to me that they left even less than be- 
fore the tempest in the barn; certainly that 
glorious dinner of beefsteak and apple pie was 
not repeated. In a few days I had finished 
planting the early peas, and had prepared the 
ground for the other vegetables, so that there 
was no more steady work for me to do. The 
Great West was taking in a cargo of fish, and 
was to sail for New York in afewdays. Ihad 
no doubt that I should go in her; and, to tell 
the truth, I was not sorry to do so, for at sea 
I should at least reduce the number of my ty- 
rants. 

‘* Sandy, pack up your duds, and go aboard 
the vessel,” said Mrs. Boomsby, about a week 
after the trial. 

My female tyrant said this as though she 
had condemned me toa terrible fate. Though 
I did not think it would be then, it proved to 
be more terrible than I had anticipated; and 
the events of the voyage became one of the 
turning-points of my existence. 

**T don’t know that I have any duds to pack,” 
I replied; and perhaps it was impudent for me 
to make such a remark, since it was an impu- 
tation upon my tyrants for the meagreness of 
my wardrobe; but, somehow, I could not help 
it, for the lady spoke as though she had given 
me an extensive job to do. 

‘*Don’t give me none of your impudence,” 
snapped she. ‘‘ You've got more clothes than 
you deserve. I suppose you want to be dressed 
up like a gentleman now — don’t you?” 

“If I'm going to sea, I should like rags 
enough to cover my back.” 

‘* Don’t be sassy.” 

It was saucy to ask for anything to eat or to 
wear. I was the proprietor of a few old rags, 
which were wholly insufficient to keep me 
warm, and I went up stairs to the attic to 
gather them together. Nick’s overcoat, with 
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the skirts cut off, served me for a jacket; the 
captain’s trousers, ‘‘razeed” at the bottom, 
were my nether garment; and my hat, or cap, 
was anything I could pick up about the place. 
I confess that I was vain enough to desire 
something better than this wardrobe. Mrs. 
Boomsby evidently thought I intended to be- 
come a dandy because I spoke rather disrespect- 
fully of this suit. It was not enough to pro- 
tect me from the cold blasts of the ocean; not 
enough to keep me from shivering while on 
my watch in the fog and rain; and certainly 
not enough to enable me to make a decent ap- 
pearance in the streets of Glossenbury, or New 
York, whither I was bound. I had an extra 
woollen shirt, — one of a pair which had shrunk 
so that the captain could not wear them, — and 
a second pair of socks, which I rolled up in 
my jacket, for I seldom wore the latter gar- 
ment, except in the coldest weather on shore. 
My trunk, therefore, was soon packed. I was 
ready for the voyage. I went down stairs with 
my bundle, and waited for the moving of the 
waters 

** What do you sit there for, gawpin’ like a 
sculpin?” demanded Mrs. Boomsby, frowning 
at me as though I had done something very 
naughty. 

“I’m waiting for further orders,” I replied, 
rising from the chair where I had seated my- 
self. 

** Didn't I tell you to go aboard the vessel? 
How many more times do you want me to tell 
you?” 

** Once will do; but I didn’t know’s you was 
ready to have me go yet.” 

‘* Yes, I’m ready, and glad to git red of you. 
Git out of the house as fast as ever you can; 
and I hope it will be a long day before I see 
you agin.” 

This was her parting benediction; and it 
was a longer day than she or I anticipated be- 
fore she saw me again. I made no reply, and 
indulged in no good by. I left the house, and 
in the yard I met Nick. 

‘“Where you going, Sandy?” he asked; but 
he had entirely lost his bullying tone and 
manner towards me; and, since the affair in 
the road a week before, he had not ceased to 
be afraid of me, though I would not have 
harmed him for the world, except in self-de- 
fence. : 

**On board of the vessel,” I answered. 

**It’s none o’ my doings, Sandy,” he added. 

‘**T know that.” 

‘*T didn’t know but that you thought I was 
the means of having you sent off. But I 
wasn’t. I never said a word about it.” 
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“T don’t blame you, Nick; and I shouldn't 
care if you. had been the means of sending. me 
off. It don’t make much difference to.me where 
I go.” 

‘‘Do you want to go to sea?” he asked, 

‘*T had as lief go to sea as stay on the farm. 
I shall have hard fare wherever I go.” 

“The old woman's pretty rough on you, 
anyhow,” continued Nick; ‘‘and so’s. the old 
man, for that matter.” 

‘* That’s so.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if the old man made it 
hot for you on board of the vessel.” 

‘‘T should wonder if he didn’t.” . 

‘* You got about even with him a week ago, 
in the barn, you know, Sandy. Why don't 
you try it on again?” 

‘* What do you mean, Nick?” 

‘* Don’t you remember, Sandy?” 

I was not quite ready to believe that the son 
meant to counsel me to resist the father, and 
I did not comprehend him; but there was no 
more feeling of parental love or respect in 
him than there was in a brickbat. 

‘*T don’t understand you,” I added. 

‘* Didn't you face the old man with a pitch- 
fork out to the barn, a week ago?” asked he, 
chuckling as though it was a good joke. 

‘¢ Well, what if I did?” 

‘* Why don’t you try it on again? You got 
the best of dad that time.” 

**T don’t think I made anything by it,” I 
added, gloomily. ‘‘ It would have been just as 
well, if not a little better; for me if.I had let 
it go that I stole the quarter, instead of put- 
ting it on you, where it belonged.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to get you into a scrape, 
Sandy,” he continued, rather sheepishly. 

‘* It’s all the same now.” 

‘* Well, good by, Sandy; and when you come 
back, we will be better friends.” 

‘I’m agreed. Good by, Nick,” I replied, 
resuming my walk towards the wharf where 
the Great West lay. 

In a short time I reached my- destination, 
and went on board of the vessel. Captain 
Boomsby was on the quarter-deck, and, tossing 
my bundle into the forecastle, I hastened to 
present myself for duty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON BOARD THE GREAT WEST. 


‘* WHERE have you been laggin’ all the 
mornin’, you rascal, you?” demanded Cap- 
tain Boomsby, as I showed myself in the 
waist. 

‘**I came on board as soon as I was told to 
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do so,” I replied: but I might just as well have | 
held my tongue. | 

** You've been foolin’ by the way, as you | 
allus do, you villain! Now, grab that peak 
halyard, and look alive!” blustered the cap- | 
tain. 

I took hold of the rope with one of the 
hands. I knew my duty, and I was willing 
to do it. I worked with a will, for I wanted 
to know whether or not it made any difference 
how faithful I was. I put forth my whole 
strength, — and for a boy of twelve, I hada 
great deal. When the mainsail was set, we 
were ordered to hoist the foresail. My place 
was at the peak, as before, and I exerted my- 
self to the utmost. 

‘*Why don’t you pull, you lubber, you?” 
said the captain, with an oath. 

I had done the best I could, but it was of no 
use. However, I determined that, if I was 
abused, it should not be my fault, and I con- | 
tinued to do my best. I was not heavy and | 
slow-moulded, as one might have judged by 
the way Captain Boomsby talked to me; on 
the contrary, I was quick and lively. Among 
the hands with whom I had sailed before, I | 
had the reputation of being a smart boy. I 
did not make as much noise as some of the 
men, but I did almost as much work, even in 





hoisting the heavy fore and aft sails; and in 
the light work of shaking out the top sails, I 
was so nimble, that I could beat most of them. 
As I have said before, only the meanest class 
of men would ship on board of the Great 


| West, because her captain was a brute; and 


those who were at work with me at this time, 
were all so drunk that they could hardly stand. 
Captain Boomsby swore at them, and swore 
at me; but I think I received more than my 
fair share of his blasphemous abuse. If I-had 
been disposed to use profane language, his 
disgusting example would have prevented me 
from doing so. 

‘‘Now, lay aloft and shake out that to’gal- 
lant-sail, you young cub!” shouted:the cap- 
tain, pointing to me. ‘‘ Look alive now, and 
don't be all day about it.” 

I ran up the fore-shrouds as swiftly as 
though the safety of the schooner depended . 


upon the celerity of my movements. A young © 


fellow, who had been on a spree for a week, 
was sent aloft to loose the topsail; but*he was 
too tipsy to do any thing more than keep him- 
self from tumbling off the yard; indeed, I 
was afraid he would fall. When I had loosed 
my sail, I slid down on the halyard to the top- 
sail-yard, then dropped upon the foot-rope, 
where the drunken tar was trying: to:cast off. 
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the gasket. I loosed the rope and removed it 
from, the sail. 

‘Mind your eye, Dick Blister!” I called to 
him, as I let fall the sail. ‘‘ Don't tumble off 
the yard, my hearty.” 

** Aloft there! What are you about, Sandy? 
Who told you to meddle with the topsail?” 
hailed the captain, from the deck. ‘‘ Lay 
down from aloft, this minute!” 

I scampered down the rigging as fast as my 
legs would carry me. AsI leaped from the 
rail upon the deck, I received half a dozen 
cuts over my arm and shoulder with a rope’s 
end, in the hand of Captain Boomsby, who 
had gone forward to meet me as I came down. 
The blows were as heavy as he could com- 
fortably make them. To say that ‘it hurt,” 
would not cover the case, for my flesh was 
lacerated by the operation. 

‘** Who told you to go on the topsail-yards?” 
demanded my tyrant, savagely. 

**] was afraid Dick Blister would fall off the 
yard,” I pleaded. 

“It’s none of your business if he does 
fall. By and by, perhaps you'll learn to obey 
orders, if ad the ropes’ ends don’t give out,” 
growled the captain, panting with the exertion 
he had used in running forward, and in flog- 
ging me. 

I retreated to the forecastle, rubbing my 
wounded arm, but determined to profit by the 
lesson I had just received. The halyards were 
manned, the yards hoisted up, and the sails 
sheeted home. The captain ordered me to 
take the stops off the flying-jib, and Dick Blis- 
ter, those of the jib. I went out on the flying- 
jib-boom, and Dick followed me as far as the 
jib-stay. My work was done in a minute, and 
in the ordinary course of duty, I should have 
helped Dick out, for his job was a bigger one 
than mine; but I knew better, in the present 
instance, than to do anything of the kind; at 
least I thought I knew better. I stood on the 
jib-boom, holding on at the stay, for I could 
not pass Dick. Presently I saw that the ugly 
eye of my tyrant was fixed upon me. I was 
standing still, and I knew that this was a 
crime. My tipsy shipmate was fumbling over 
the jib, and not likely to finish it in the next 
hour; so I slid down to the cathead on one of 
the guys, and leaped in on the deck. I was 
not a moment too soon, for the skipper was 
afterme. He was as savage as a meat-axe. If 
I had let the vessel broach to with the wind 
on the beam, he could not have come at me 
more furiously. 

‘What are you about, you lazy villain? 
Don’t you know any better than to stand there, 





with your hands in your pockets; when we're 
getting the schooner under way?” roared he, 
choking with wrath. 

‘I’ve done what you told me todo,” I an- 
swered, with all the humility I could summon 
to my aid. ‘I have loosed the flying-jib.” 

‘*Is that all there is to be done?” 

‘* That’s all you told me to do.” 

‘* Why didn’t you help Dick loose the jib, 
you lazy cub?” 

**You didn’t give me any orders to do so.” 

“Didn’t I? Well, I'll give them now,” 
he continued, beginning to pound me with a 
rope’s end he carried in his hand for the pur- 
pose. 

‘* Just now you flogged me for helping Dick 
shake out the topsail, without orders; and 
now you flog me for not helping him, when 
you haven't told me to do so,” I cried, running 
up the fore-rigging a short distance, to get 
out of his way. 

I had permitted him to give me but one 
blow this time, and his injustice was so glar- 
ing that I could not endure it. Perhaps the 
remembrance of the scene in the barn stimu- 
lated me to resistance, but nothing save the 
grossest cruelty could have fired me todo so. 

**Come down out of that rigging, you vil- 
lain!” gasped the savage tyrant, flourishing 
the rope at me. 

‘* Not just yet,” I replied; and I was deter- 
mined that I would jump overboard before I 
would submit to any more castigation. My 
‘*ebenezer” was up; I did not deserve it, and 
I could not stand it. 

‘© Will you come down out of that rigging, 
or shall I go up after you?” demanded Cap- 
tain Boomsby, foaming with rage. 

‘‘T’d rather you’d come up after me, if it’s 
all the same to you,” I answered, saucily, for I 
had become desperate, and did not care a straw 
what became of me. 

Captain Boomsby leaped upon the rail, but 
he might as well have attempted to chase a 
red squirrel up an oak tree as to follow me. I 
ran up the ratlines like a cat, and he after me. 
By this time, the gaze of all hands, as well as 
that of a small crowd on the wharf, was fixed 
upon me. When I reached the mast-head, I 
decided that it was not prudent for me to go 
any higher; for, if I did, he could cut off my 
retreat. Leaving the foremast, I ran out on 
the spring-stay, which extends horizontally 
to the mainmast. This movement on my part 
called out a laugh from the spectators, which 
did not tend to improve the temper of the 
captain. I will not soil my page by tran- 
scribing the string of oaths my tyrant uttered 
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when he discovered what I intended to do. 
If there was ever a man insane with passion, 
Captain Boomsby was the one. 

‘* Stop him, Barnes!” screamed the captain, 
hoarse with wrath, when he realized that I 
was in a fair way to reach the deck first. 

Barnes was the mate; but he was a new 
man on board of the Great West, and was not 
inclined to do anything out of the strict line 
of his duty. He was standing near the foot 
of the foremast, and he moved rather leisure- 
ly towards the quarter-deck, as though he did 
not care to obey the order of the skipper. 
Possibly the laugh of the crowd, who ap- 
peared to rejoice in the discomfiture of the 
captain, had some effect upon him. Nobody 
likes to run in opposition to the multitude. 
Evidently the sympathies of the spectators 
were in favor of the “* bottom dog,” and I was 
not much afraid of the interference of any 
person. 

But I deemed it prudent to make a halt on 
the main-rigging, in order to determine what 
opposition I had to expect from the mate. His 
lazy movements assured me that I had not 
much to fear from him. If he was not a 
friend, he was disposed to be neutral, and I 
did not care to place him in an awkward po- 
sition before his superior officer. For this 
reason, I retained my position about half way 
between the deck and the mainmast-head. 

‘*Why don’t you go aloft and bring him 
down, Barnes?” yelled Captain Boomsby. 
** Can’t you hear me?” — 

**T hear you,” replied the mate, in a low, 
dogged tone. But he made no movement to 
obey. 

**Why don’t you go up and bring that boy 
down, then?” demanded the tyrant, apparent- 
ly astonished at the apathy of his subordinate. 

Barnes, seated himself on the fife-rail, at the 
heel of the mainmast, looking as though he 
had not the least interest in anything on the 
earth below. I was intensely solicitous in 
regard to his future action, and I was pleased 
to find that he had drawn off the attention of 
the crowd from me to himself. For the mo- 
ment he was the hero of the scene, for his 
silent refusal to obey his superior indicated a 
greater disturbance than the mere disciplining 
of a boy. The mate made no reply to the last 
question of the captain; instead of being 
properly impressed by the mandate of the 
master, he even had the impudence to take 
out an old black pipe, strike a match, and 
light it.. Very leisurely he puffed away, and 
surveyed the crowd on the wharf with a 
mighty indifference: 
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- Captain Boomsby was apparently amazed 
at this conduct as soon as he realized its mean- 
ing. He descended from the fore-rigging, 
and walked aft to the quarter-deck, where he 
confronted the cool mate. Barnes was a stout, 
heavy down-easter, weighing nearly two hun- 
dred, and a person of good judgment would 
not have selected him as a suitable man with 
whom to make a fuss. The skipper looked at 
him; Barnes returned his gaze with something 
like a look of supreme contempt on his bronzed 
countenance. 

**Do you command this vessel, or do I?” 
demanded Captain Boomsby, shaking with 
anger. 

“That's a conundrum, and I ain’t good for 
guessing ’em,” replied the mate, with a smile. 

Barnes did not appear to be disposed to talk, 
but rose from his seat, and went down into 
the cabin. In a moment he re-appeared with 
an overcoat on his arm, and a valise in his 
hand. Without a word to the captain, he 
moved towards the wharf. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MATE’S ADVICE. 


From my position on the main-rigging I 
could see and hear both parties in the strife, 
and even note the expression on their faces. 
Captain Boomsby was apparently confounded 
by the demonstration of the mate. He looked 
up to me as though he had just discovered 
that he had made a mistake. The Great West 
was all ready to sail, and the mate was on the 
point of leaving. Barnes had the reputation 
of being an excellent mate, and people won- 
dered that he had shipped with such a man as 
Captain Boomsby was known to be; but he 
was out of a job, and this was his only excuse, 
as he expressed it himself. 

‘* Hold on a minute, Barnes. Where are 
you going?” said the skipper, in a rather sub- 
dued tone. 

‘*]’m going ashore,” replied the mate, stop- 
ping, and turning round to confront the ty- 
rant. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” asked the 
captain. ‘‘I thought you shipped for this 
trip.” 

‘*SoI did; but I’m not going to help you 
grind that boy — not if I know myself,-and I 
think I do,” answered the mate, in good, 
round, noble tones, which went to the right 
spot in my heart, and I wanted to applaud 
him, as I had heard the people do at the polit- 
ical meetings. 

‘* Grind that boy! What do you mean by 
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that?” inquired the skipper, with a sickly 
smile. 

‘¢T mean just what Isay. It’s bad enough to 
have to see it done, without being called upon 
to take a hand in the business,” added Barnes ; 
and I could see that he had the sympathies of 
the crowd. 

‘*God bless you, Jacob Barnes!” I wanted 
to say. The thought was in my heart, but I 
did not deem it prudent to utter the words. 

‘‘The boy is a young cub, and don’t mind,” 
pleaded the captain, who evidently did not 
wish to lose the mate. ‘‘ He’s a good-for- 
nothing young rascal, and wants to make all 
the trouble he can. He don’t know how to 
mind, and he won’t work unless you kick him. 
That’s the whole on’t.” 

‘*T don’t want.to come between you and the 
boy; but you licked him the first time for do- 
ing something without orders, and the next 
time for not doing anything without orders,” 
answered Barnes, very mildly, and not in the 
manner of a retort. ‘I know it’s none of my 
business; at least, till you call upon me to 
help you grind the boy. I’ve got some bowels 
in my soul, and I don’t like that kind of a job.” 

** Well, well, Barnes, you and I needn’t quar- 
rel about a little thing like this,” laughed Cap- 
tain Boomsby. ‘‘I’ll take care of the boy after 
this, without any help from you. I rather think 
I can manage him alone;” and the tyrant 
glanced up at me. 

‘**T don’t like to meddle with what don’t con- 
sarn me; but that boy took hold sharp and 
smart, and I thought he was a good deal han- 
dier about a vessel than boys average. He 
went aloft, shook out that to’gallant-sail as spry 
as ever I sawit done. You can ketch more 
flies with molasses than you can with vinegar, 
cap’n.” 

**T ain’t in the fly-catching business just 
now, Barnes,” chuckled the captain. 

‘*But you’re in sunthin’ a mighty sight 
smaller, and that’s grindin’ down a poor boy 
that hain’t got no one to stand up for him.” 

‘*Come, Barnes, put away your traps, and 
we will get the vessel under way,” added the 
captain, in a coaxing tone. ‘‘T’ll tell you all 

about the boy when we have more time.” 

‘*T shipped to help navigate the vessel, and 
I’m not going into the grindin’ business.” 

** All right, Barnes. We understand each 
other now,” continued the captain, in wheedling 
tones; for, like other bullies, he had hardly a 
particle of self-respect. 

Jacob Barnes had a family to support, and I 
suppose he did not feel able to sacrifice his 
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his overcoat and valise on the booby-hatch, he 
walked forward into the waist, and then looked 
at Captain Boomsby for further orders, 

‘All ready to h’ist the jib!” said the skipper, 
comprehending the action of the mate. 

‘* All ready,” replied Barnes. 

‘* Cast off that hawser!” shouted the cap- 
tain to the men on the wharf. — ‘* Come down 
here!” he added, turning to me. 

He seemed to have forgotten me for the 
moment; but I concluded to obey this order, 
for I saw that he had no rope’s end in his 
hand. I leaped down upon the deck, and 
darted into the waist before he had time to 
arm himself with another implement of tor- 
ture. 

‘* H’ist the jib!” shouted the skipper, taking 
no further notice of me. 

Captain Boomsby took the wheel, and I 
went forward to help hoist the jib. The breeze 
filled the sails of the Great West, and she 
stood out from the shore. 

‘‘ Hist the flyin’-jib!”’ continued the cap- 
tain, when the vessel was well clear of the 
wharf. 

I took my place with the men at the hal- 
yards, and hauled like a good fellow, for I was 
intent upon justifying the good opinion the 
mate had formed of me. Though I hardly ex- 
pected Barnes to take any active part in my 
favor, after the vessel got out of the harbor, 
I felt that he was friendly to me, and that was 
a great deal, in my estimation. The captain 
soon called a sailor to take the helm, and I 
watched my tyrant’s movements with no little 
anxiety. However, I did not expect him to 
begin upon me immediately, for I thought re- 
spect for the opinion of the mate would keep 
him quiet until the vessel was in blue water, 
where it would be a serious affair to dispute 
any order of the master. On the high seas it 
would be mutiny to resist him; and I had no 
doubt Captain Boomsby would break out again 
as soon as we were well off the land. 

‘* Ready, about!” said the captain, when it 
became necessary to tack in order to pass out 
through the narrow opening of the bay. 

My place was at the braces, and they led 
down the mainmast, so that I had to go upon 
the quarter-deck, where the tyrant stood. He 
scowled at me as I approached him, and I kept 
my weather eye wide open, on the lookout for 
squalls. 

‘<T’ll settle your case for you before you are 
many days older,” growled he, in a low tone, 

I made no reply, for nothing could be said 
to better my case. The prospect was. very 





bread and butter to his humanity. Putting 


dark and discouraging; and the worst of it 
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was, that I could not do anything to help my- 
self. If I had done any wrong, I would have 
confessed it, and begged my tyrant’s pardon. 
There was no way for me to make peace. I 
could only wait for whatever the future had in 
store for me, and then bear it with all the pa- 
tience I could command. The Great West 
went in stays, and then stood out to sea through 
the Gap. At noon Captain Boomsby went 
down into the cabin to dinner, leaving the 
mate in charge of the deck. I walked by him 
several times, hoping he would speak to me, 
for I felt that a single kind word would do me 
good; but he did not notice me. At last I 
stepped up to him, and he could not help see- 
ing that I had something to say to him. But 
he was a prudent man, and he attempted to 
avoid me. It was wrong in me to try to com- 
mit him to my side of the question; but I did 
not understand the matter then as well as Ido 
now, or I would not have done it. 

*¢ What shall I do?” I asked of him in a low 
tone. : 

** Run away the first chance you get,” replied 
he, with his hand over his mouth, as he turned 
and walked away from me, unwilling to con- 
tinue the conversation even a moment. 

I must do Jacob Barnes the justice to say 
that he had some knowledge of my case, and 
he understood it perfectly. He had given me 
bold advice, and his remedy for the ills of my 
situation was rather startling. Strange as it 
may seem, I had never thought of it before; 
at least, I had never given it any serious con- 
sideration. Run away! Where should I run 
to? Run away from Captain Boomsby! What 
a daring deed it would be! Whatif he should 
catch me? The idea seemed too tremendous 
for me to master it. Was it possible that I 
could get away from my tyrants? that I could 
live in peace away from them? I would at 
least think of it; and I felt that if it was not 
the proper thing for me to do, Barnes would 
not have advised the step. The mate had sons 
and daughters of his own, and he would not 
be likely to give me bad advice: The idea of 
living away from Captain Boomsby and his 
wife seemed to be too blissful a thought to be 


realized; and I wondered what it would be’ 


like to live, even a single day, without being 
kicked and jawed from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. 

When the captain came on deck, I felt guilty. 
I had harbored a thought of treason against 
him, and I dared not look him in the face, lest 
he should suspect what was in my mind. Just 
at this moment the ‘* grub” of the sailors was 

served out by the *‘ doctor,” and I was going 
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forward to obtain my share. Here I secured 
enough to eat; and this was to me the only 
advantage of going to sea. 

‘* Sandy!” called the captain at this inter- 
esting moment. 

‘* Sir!” I replied, respectfully. 

‘¢ Come here!” 

I went there; but I was careful not to go too 
near him. 

‘* Take that swab, and wash up the quarter- 
deck,” said he; and his eye twinkled with the 
malice that was in his heart. 

I had no alternative but to obey; and I did 
obey. I worked two hours, swabbing up the 
decks. Dick Blister, who was tolerably sober 
by this time, attempted to help me; but the 
skipper sternly ordered him forward. I had 
had but little breakfast that morning, and I 
was quite faint for the want of food. At last 
I finished the job; or, at least, I stopped work 
when I had been over all the deck abaft the 
mainmast. Captain Boomsby was in the cabin 
at the time, or, doubtless, he would have or- 
dered me to swab the rest of the deck. Of 
course this was only a trick to cheat me out 
of my dinner. I.went forward quite ex- 
hausted. 

‘* Sandy,” whispered Dick Blister, as I ap- 
proached the little group of sailors on the fore- 
castle, ‘‘ you’ll find some grub in your bunk.” 

‘* Thank you, Dick,” I replied. 

‘* Don’t let the old man see you eating it,” 
added he, cautiously. 

**T won’t.” 

I went to the house on deck, and in my berth 
I found a large junk of corned beef and half a 
dozen sea-biscuit, which Dick had saved for me. 
Seating myself on the deck, I gave myself up 
to the delightful occupation of filling my emp- 
ty stomach. Only one who has been half 
starved, as I had been, can appreciate my satis- 
faction. I was so pleasantly employed that I for- 
got the promise I had made to Dick, and ig- 
nored the fact that it was a crime for me to eat 
my dinner on that particular occasion. Sud- 
denly the door of the forecastle was darkened, 
and Captain Boomsby stood before me. 


CHAPTER X. 
A NIGHT IN THE HOLD. 


ForRTUNATELY, I had eaten all I could of the 
beef and bread when my tyrant opened the 
door, which I had taken the precaution to 
close, so that, whatever else he did, he could 
not rob me of my dinner. This wasa great 
consolation to me, though I hope the reader 





will not think I was a glutton because I have 
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had so much to say about my food, or rather 
about the want of it. With a growing boy, 
hunger is the great affliction of life, and I had 
been a constant sufferer. Captain Boomsby 
looked very ugly as he confronted me. 

‘*What are you doing in here?” demand- 
ed he. 

‘*Eating my dinner,” I replied, trembling 
in my shoes. 

“How come that grub in here?” was the 
next conundrum he proposed. 

I could not guess it. It would have been 
meaner than toad-pie to betray Dick Blister, 
on the one hand, and I was not willing to lie, 
on the other. I repeat that I was above the 
meanness of lying. It was not virtue; it was 
an inborn hatred of the vile and low; and as 
I knew nothing whatever about my parents, I 
have no idea where I got it. I made no reply 
to the hard inquisitor, but I looked out for the 
best way to escape from his presence. The 
situation was not very hopeful, for he stood 
between me and the door. 

‘Why don’t you answer me, you villain?” 
said he, savagely. ‘‘ Are you dumb?” 

**No, sir, I’m not dumb,” I answered, rather 
to say something than to meet the question. 

** Answer me, then.” 

‘*T haven’t anything to say.” 

‘*T'll find something for you to say, then,” 
he added, fiercely, looking about him. 

I understood that he wanted a rope’s end; 
but, fortunately, there was nothing of the kind 
in the forecastle, and when he retreated to the 
deck to find what he sought for, I jumped up 
and crawled out at one of the windows. He 
saw me as soon as I touched the planks, and 
rushed towards me. I ran aft, and succeeded 
in keeping out of his way. I went for the 
main-rigging, and, leaping upon the rail, I 
scampered up the ratlines. WhenI was in a 
safe position, I stopped, and contemplated the 
scene below me. When I was surprised by 
the captain, I had a piece of beef in one hand, 
and a biscuit in the other. Involuntarily I 
had thrust the food into my pockets, as I got 
out the window. I had nothing better to do 
in my present situation than to finish my din- 
ner, for the captain did not attempt to follow 
me, knowing very well that he might as well 
chase a streak of lightning: I took out my 
beef and bread, and began to eat them. Of 
course, this act aggravated him; but I saw 
that the mate and the other hands were amused 
by it. 

‘*Come down, you rascal!” shouted the 
skipper. 

‘* No, I thank you,” I responded. 





‘*Won’t you! ”and he turned upon his heel, 
and went down into the cabin. 

In a few moments, he returned with his 
gun in his hand. The situation was begin- 
ning to look serious, for the captain was a 
noted gunner, and had the reputation of being 
a dead shot. I deemed it prudent to go up 
higher, and I soon placed myself at the mast- 
head. I confess that I was alarmed, for, hard 
as my lot was, I had no taste for being shot. 
I saw Barnes walk up to my tyrant; I could 
not hear what he said to him, but I judged, by 
the shaking of his head, that he was remon- 
strating with him. I could not make out the 
reply of the captain any better, but he imme- 
diately pointed the gun at me. 

** Come down!” shouted he. ‘*‘ Come down, 
or I'll shoot you!” 

But before he had got the words out of his 
mouth I had placed the mast between myself 
and him. He retreated towards the taffrail, 
still pointing the gun in the direction of my 
locality. Somehow I did not believe that he 
would dare to shoot me, and he often threat- 
ened me with terrible things, so that I did not 
take much stock in his threats. Besides, I did 
not believe that the mate would let him do such 
a deed. He was not afraid of him, however 
it may have been with the rest of us. 

Like an ostrich in the desert, I kept myself 
where I could not see him, and this satisfied 
me that he could not see me. Well, we played 
this game for half an hour, and the gun was 
not discharged ; the captain did not get a sight 
of me. The crew were rather chuckling at the 
fun, and the skipper became weary of the 
game. Seating himself on the companion- 
way, with his gun in his hand, he appeared to 
be watching his opportnnity, which I was care- 
ful not to afford him. 

The result was, that I remained in the rig- 
ging all the afternoon, though not in one 
place, for I deemed it prudent to keep the 
mast between us.. After supper, the captain, 
perhaps fearing that the night air would in- 
jure his gun, carried it into the cabin. Ashe 
did not return to the deck, I made haste to de- 
scend from my lofty perch. 

‘Bully for you!” exclaimed Dick Blister, 
slapping me on the back. ‘‘ You didn’t blow 
on me, and I’ve saved some supper for you. 
You will find it in the bunk in the forecastle.” 

“Thank -you, Dick,” I added, feeling very 
grateful to him for his_ kindness. 

He followed. me into the forecastle, keeping 
an eye on the cabin door to make sure that the 
captain did not surprise me again. 

‘*T wouldn’t eat it here,” said Dick. 
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* «Where shall I eat it?” I asked. 

‘*Come with me;” and he led the way to 
the fore-scuttle, just abaft the bowsprit bits. 
The sailors were all in the waist, so that they 
did not see us. Dick raised the scuttle. 

‘‘Jump down,” said he, excitedly; and I 
promptly obeyed him. ‘*Go well aft, and 
hide yourself.” 

‘*But how long shall I stay in the hold?” I 
asked, wishing to obtain a better idea of Dick’s 
plan, so that I might not get him into any 
trouble, for I had the feeling it was better to 
be shot than betray a friend who had aided me. 

‘* Till we get to New York,” he replied, has- 
tily. ‘*I will see that you have grub enough.” 

‘‘T’m very much obliged to you, Dick,” I 
added, wondering why he risked his own head 
for my sake. 

‘‘Never mind that,” said he, hurriedly. 
‘* Now go aft, and stow yourself away as well 
as you can, for the old man may be down to 
look after you in the course of half an hour.” 

He closed the scuttle, and I was in the dark- 
ness, which was only slightly relieved by the 
light coming through the cracks of the scuttle 
and the main hatch. But after I had been in 
the hold a few moments, I could see well 
enough to move aft, as the hatch was not se- 
cured for bad weather. The hold was about 
half filled with barrels of mackerel and pack- 
ages of salt fish. Where the pumps extended 
down into the well, an opening had been left, 
through which I crawled down, till I came to 
the ballast. The dead odors of the fish and 
the bilge water would have choked a fastidious 
person; but I was used to this sort of thing, 
and did not mind it much. 

After a careful survey of the place, I found 
that I could make my way forward in a kind 
of channel which had been left over the keel- 
son, to permit the water, coming into the ves- 
sel through any leak, to flow aft into the well. 
It was not a pleasant place in which to spend 
three or four days, or possibly a week; but to 
me it was better than being pounded half to 
death, I ate my supper in peace, and in al- 
most total darkness. On board the Great 
West, the bill of fare was always substantially 
the same — beef and bread. But I was satis- 
fied with this, if I could get enough of it. 
When I had finished the meal, I stretched my- 
self on the packages of salt fish, as forming 
the softest bed, and gave myself up to my own 
thoughts. I chose a place near the well, so 
that in case a search for me was ordered, I 
could escape to my den on the keelson. 

I had plenty of time to think, and I gave 
myself to a consideration of the plan of run- 
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ning away from my tormentors. It was quite 
impossible to endure life as it had been for the 
last week, and I was satisfied with any change 
that could be made. I was confident that I 
could find work of some kind, which would 
enable me to earn my daily bread. Fortwo 
or three years, I had heard a great deal about 
the great west, — not the vessel of that name, 
but the vast region beyond the Alleghany 
mountains. Captain Boomsby and his wife’ 
had often talked about it, for he desired to sell 
out all that he had in the east, and remove to 
the new country, where he was assured he 
could make his fortune. I had heard others 
speak in glowing terms of the western Land 
of Promise, where Indian corn was so plenty 
that it was used for fuel, — which seemed a 
shameful waste to me. I was strong and 
hearty — too hearty for the diet allowance — 
and I was sure I could earn a better living — 
than my tyrants were willing to give me. I 

must go to the great west! I must realize’ 
the dream of Captain Boomsby even before 

he attempted to do so himself. If the west 

was a good place for him, it was a good place 

for me. At any rate, for the present, if I went 

there, it would put a long distance between 

him and me; and this was what I desired more 

than anything else. 

How I was to get there was a question I 
could not answer; but I knew that if I kept 
walking towards the setting sun, I should 
reach my destination in time, though it might 
be a very long time. However, my first and 
principal business was to get out of my pres- 
ent scrape. I felt reasonably secure in my 
hiding-place; for when a search was made for 
me, I could retreat to my hole under the car- 
go, where I knew that the skipper could not 
follow me. While I was thinking of the situ- 
ation, I dropped asleep. 

My bed of fish was very hard, though scarce- 
ly more so than the one on which I slept at 
home; and being very tired, I did not wake 
during the whole night. When my senses 
came back to me, I saw the light through the 
cracks between the hatch and the coamings 
thereof, and I knew it was daylight, for the | 
hold was as dark as Egypt when I went to 
sleep. The Great West was jumping like a 
galloping steed, and I realized that it was blow- 
ing very hard. Occasionally she heeled down 
till I was afraid the cargo would shift, and 
bury me beneath its weight. My first care, 
therefore, was to secure a safe position, far up 
on the weather side. 

An hour later, a sudden flood of light pene- 
trated the forward part of the hold, and as 
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suddenly disappeared. I understood from this 
that the scuttle had been raised, and I crawled 
towards the bow to see if Dick was waiting to 
communicate with me. But I heard nothing 
of him, and the door was not again raised. 
On the barrels under the opening, I found a 
large quantity of beef and hard tack wrapped 
up in an old newspaper. Even with my raven- 
ous appetite, there was enough to last me all 
day ; and I was afraid my confederate had been 
overdoing the matter. Certainly, there was 
provender enough for the breakfast of all the 
sailors. I concluded that Dick must have 
bribed the ‘‘ doctor” in order to obtain this 
large supply. I ate all I wanted, and put the 
rest in a safe place. 

By this time I had become so accustomed to 
the dim light of the hold that I could see tol- 
erably well. I made a careful survey of my 
prison, for such it was, though my confine- 
ment was voluntary. About one half the 
height of the cabin was below the deck, and 
the other half was raised above the deck in 
the trunk — it was a trunk cabin. From the 
forward part of it, a door, not more than four 
feet in height, led into the hold. It was very 
seldom opened. But now I was in momenta- 
ry expectation of seeing Captain Boomsby 
present himself at this aperture; indeed, I 
could not understand why he had not already 
done so. While I lay on the fish, near the 
well, ready to retreat as soon as it should be 
necessary, the fore-scuttle was again opened, 
and then instantly closed. I was presently 
aware that some one had descended into the 
hold; but I was confident that it was not the 
captain, for he would not close the scuttle be- 
hind him. ; 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


————>___— 


—— THE allspice found in commerce is fur- 
nished, we are told, wholly by the Island of 
Jamaica. This is one of the few spices ori- 
ginally found in the new world. In the year 
1871, the amount of land devoted to allspice 
trees was 7178 acres. In that year the island 
exported 6,857,833 pounds, of which Great 
Britain took nearly two thirds, and the United 
States about one’ third. 


—— CInNcHONA Bark, or Peruvian bark, 
which in this country and Europe enjoys the 
reputation of béing a most valuable remedy 
in fevers, seems to have little honor in its.own 
country. Humboldt says that at Loxa, the 
natives would rather die than have recourse 
to what they consider so dangerous a remedy. 
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THE TWO LAUNCHES. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 





E launched our boat. How trim and 
stout * 
She cleft the sparkling wave! 
While from the shore a joyous shout 
A thousand voices gave. 


Through wind and rain her way she bore, 
Through equinoctial gale; 

And soon there came from a distant shore 
A cheery answering hail. 


We launched a fairer, tauter bark 
Upon that other day: 

Trembling, we saw the deathful dark 
Close down upon its way.. 


O, little child, ~ our hearts’ dear care, — 
Adrift upon life’s sea, 

No vessel ever sailed so fair, 
Freighted with love, like thee! 


We wrung our hands, and moaned in pain; 
Our eyes were dim with tears ; 

We could not see the shining plain, 
And sank beneath our fears. 


But through our heaviness and doubt — 
Dread doubt, all pain above — 

There came a glad, victorious shout 
From the land of light and love : — 


‘* Poor, troubled souls, no longer chafe, 
But by sweet faith endure. 

The little voyager. is safe 
Within the haven sure!” 


—_—_—>—__—— 


— Tue rhubarb root, used in medicine, 
appears to have been known in China long 
before the Christian era. The drug is treated 
of in the herbal called Pen-king, which is at- 
tributed to the Emperor Shen-nung, the fa- 
ther of Chinese agriculture and medicine, who 
reigned about B. C. 2700. 

——THE peppermint plant was first de- 
scribed in. 1696, and was admitted among 
regular medicines, in England, in 1721, un- 
der the medical name of Mentha piperitis 
sapore. 
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I THREW MYSELF DOWN ON MY KNEES BEFORE THE Bust OF ATHENA. 


NATURE'S SOHOLAR. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HOME OF AN ARTIST. 


HEN again I recovered consciousness, 

and looked about me, my first thought 

was, ‘‘ This is different from what I had sup- 
posed heaven to be!” 

[Have thoughts any possible tangibility, that 
they remain suspended sometimes in the brain 
for days, and go on again from the point where 
they left off? Who can tell?] 

I closed my eyes, but a faint, delicate fra- 
grance wooed another sense, and I thought, — 

** But this is delightful!. Why am I lying 
ona soft, pretty bed? and do pictures hang 
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, on the walls in heaven, and flowers blossom 
| there?” 

| I tried to raise myself, buat fell back, and 
wondered at my weakness. Then I saw that 
my room was truly very pleasant. It was 
darkened to a semi-twilight, with a blue tone 
pervading it, caused by the window-shade of — 
dark-blue linen. This cool tint was very grate- 
ful to me then, especially because I knew, from 
hegring the continuous muffled roar of the 
streets, that it was broad daylight out of doors, 
with, perhaps, a hot sun shining. 

That thought brought back to me the last 
day I remembered, with the comfortless place 
I then called home; and I reflected, — 

‘*If this is not heaven, it is at least a good 
enough place for me to spend all my life in.” 

Again I looked about me, at the walls of soft 
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gray and the ceiling of pale blue, the book- 
shelves well filled with gayly-bound volumes, 
the bright, beautiful pictures on the walls, 
nearly all of them representing children, and 
flowers, and birds; the bed with its coverlet 
of pink and white, and the toilet-table and 
easy-chair draped with the same tints. 

** A little room from Pompeia!” thought I. 
‘** It looks as if an artist had furnished it fora 
lady to live in. But why am I here alone?” 

And I called out, as in my days of childhood, 
**Mamma!” 

A curtain, that I had not before noticed, —a 
blue curtain at the head of my bed, — parted, 
and my dear mother entered. She fondly em- 
braced me, with tearful eyes and a tender smile, 
sighing, — 

‘Thank the Lord! O my God, I thank 
thee: thou hast restored my child!” 

Then she held a cup to my lips; it contained 
a nourishing drink; and, though I took the 
first swallow mechanically, having no impulse 
but to obey my mother, yet, in my weak and 
fevered state, I loathed all food, and motioned 
the cup away. 

‘*Emma,” said mother, ‘‘ you must begin 
now to eat again. In your delirium you would 
not; and you have been so many hours with- 
out food, that, unless you eat now— O, my 
darling, do not die! Live for your unhappy 
mother!” 

Again she offered the cup; and this time, 
conquering my repugnance, I drank for my 
mother’s sake. Then, smiling fondly, she 
bathed my head and hands, and fanned me 
gently. ; 

‘* What is the matter with me?” I asked. 

*¢- You must not talk, Emma, and I must not 
excite you; but you have been delirious a 
while, from fasting and nervous excitement.” 

** How did we come here, mother? and what 
place is this?” 

“This is the home of a kind friend. The 
doctor brought us here in his carriage. You 
must neither talk nor think just now, my child, 
but let your brain rest. Look at that beautiful 
picture on the wall! Is not that a lovely 
child?” 

**Yes, mother. But, please, only answer 
me one question. Where is my father?” and 
involuntarily I glanced about the room. 

Poor mother sighed. 

‘*’'Your father is in his right mind now. He 
will not come here; no one will come but the 
doctor. Your father is in the best place for 
him. He is comfortable. I will tell you all 


when you can sit up. But now, my darling, 
for my sake, try to be happy and quiet, try to 
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get welland help me. O my child, I cannot 
spare you; I need you so much!” and she 
folded me in a strong, loving embrace, hiding 
her face on my shoulder. 

I kissed her care-lined forehead, saying, — 

‘¢T cannot die till you die, dear mamma. I 
would not like to be in heaven without you. 
Tell me how I can get well quickest.” 

‘* By not talking nor thinking of anything. 
Lie and look about you at the beautiful objects 
in this room, and let your senses absorb all the 
pleasure they can take in. Some day, if we 
live, you shall have just such a pretty place, 
for this is an artist’s home.” 

‘¢O, my dear mamma!” 

‘¢-Yes, Emma; a lady artist lives here; she 
is now in the country, but permits us to use 
her rooms this summer. When you are well 
enough, you shall see the studio adjoining, 
with its excellent skylight —” 

‘A studio!” 

‘Yes. And when the doctor says you are 
well, you shall draw there every day. There 
are plenty of models and whatever you want.” 

“¢O, how can I get well fast enough?” 

‘¢ You must eat what I give you, and sleep 
as much as possible, and keep your mind on 
pleasant, happy subjects. Begin now by look- 
ing at these flowers; ” and mother held up be- 
fore me the flowers on my little table, and 
talked to me of them, and of the paintings on 
the wall, fanning me gently all the while, until 
I fell asleep. 

In the middle of the night I waked again, 
waked gently and easily from a natural, re- 
freshing slumber, and did not’ move at first, 
but looked about me. Mother sat wrapped 
up in the easy-chair, sleeping. I looked at 
her, and noticed more clearly than ever be- 
fore the ineffacable marks of heart-breaking 
anguish on her who should have been still 
young and handsome. Justatan age now when 
most ladies are enjoying all the pleasures and 
fuliness of life, my noble and gifted mother 
looked as if she had passed through centuries 
of anxiety and grief. 

It was not merely her silver-threaded hair, 
her bowed and wasted form, and the care-lines 
and shadows of her face; but, now that her 
loving, self-forgetting smile had faded out in 
sleep, the unutterable pathos, the hopelessness 
of her‘expression, the utter weariness and rel- 
axation of her entire person, as though when 
awake her powers were strung to their highest 
tension, and must suffer complete reaction now, 
—all this combined showed me, as I never had 
realized before, the bitter cruelty of life to my 
mother. 
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Twas only fifteen; I was a weak, sick girl, 
without one dollar in the world (and now with 
but one suit of clothes), yet I vowed to my- 
self at that moment that, with the help of God, 
I would yet bring happiness to my dear mother, 
and even smiles. of joy for herself alone, and 
not for others. 

This resolution comforted me, and I re- 
mained a while looking out through the open 
window upon the dark-blue sky with its myr- 
iad stars. And I wondered why, since heaven 
was so much more delightful and glorious 
than earth, —- than even this pretty room, and 
that sublime overarching sky, — why God had 
not, in his infinite love and mercy, taken 
mother and me there at once, when we had 
come so near to death, instead of letting us live 
on, to be poor, and suffer, and perhaps at last 
be murdered by my father in one of his par- 
oxysms! I wept at this dreadful thought, but 
could not comprehend the mystery. Then I 
suddenly remembered, ‘‘ But I am to be an 
artist, and I must stay on earth to study.” - 

That was a comforting reflection. I looked 
towards the blue curtain that led into the stu- 
dio, and it was drawn. A faint light was be- 
yond there, carefully shaded from my bed, and 
this light fell upon the white’ marble figure of 
a child, an infant, who was laughing while he 
crowned himself with a garland of roses. Oth- 
er objects were outlined near; but in the dim 
light I could only distinctly make out that one. 
I studied it with the enthusiasm of an artist, 
seeing more, perhaps, than others see. 

I wished to rise and go nearer the figure, but 
felt certain that mother would wake if I stirred, 
and would not disturb her, but looked and 
studied it. 

** There is so much possibility of happiness, 
even in this life,” I thought, ‘‘ that I must 
strive to secure some of it for mother and me. 
Ah, if I can make her truly happy for even 
one little year before she dies, how I shall be 
repaid for the severest struggle!” 

Soon after this I slept;-and when I waked 
again the doctor stood at my bedside, pro- 
nouncing me much better. 

They bolstered me up, and fed me. I was 
ravenous then, and cried because they did not 
give me allI craved. This brought the tears 
to mother’s eyes, too; but the doctor soothed 
us both, and promised that in an hour my ap- 
petite would be natural again. I thought him 
almost a wizard, to know this certainly; but 
when, in a sentence, he explained to us both 
the physiological reason for his assertion, I 
perceived the wisdom and power of science, 
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and resolved that in the long life which prob- 
ably extended before me, I, too, would study 
and acquire all earthly knowledge. 

By evening of the next day I seemed so 
strong and yell that mother yielded to my en- 
treaties, and having wrapped me in her shawl, 
helped me into the easy-chair, and wheeled me 
just through the doorway into the next room. 

I clasped my hands and uttered an excla- 
mation of rapture, as I looked about me. 
Yet who but an artist could have under- 
stood my emotion? There was no furniture 
here, none of the luxurious and glittering 
adornment of a fashionable parlor. The room 
was large, and lighted near the centre by a 
skylight inclining to the north. Beneath this 
stood a statue, a model in clay, as I afterwards 
learned, which the artist had not quite com-' 
pleted. It was closely enveloped in-wet linen 
cloths; and my mother paid for the use of 
these rooms by simply sprinkling the wrap- 
pings well with cold water two or three times 
a day. 

There was something mysterious, yet not 
unpleasant, about this veiled figure. Near it, 
and against a slender pillar that upheld the 
roof, stood a large marble vase, of antique 
form, filled with house plants, and vines that 
twined up the pillar towards the light. A 
damask rose glowed among’them, in brilliant 
contrast to the soft blue sky overhead. The 
walls and ceiling of the room were of a pale, 
warm gray; and against the walls some plaster 
statues and bas-reliefs of children shone out 
whitely, and almost seemed alive. 

The place of honor, in the clearest light, 
had been given to a noble head of a woman, 
whose intelligent eyes looked neither up nor 
down, but straight forward, meeting my own 
with calmness and penetration ; whose loving, 
sensitive lips were slightly compressed as with 
pain, and yet half smiling —a most pathetic 
expression ; and on whose graceful head, above 
the serene, pure brow, rested a wreath of wild 
olive, signifying strength and peace. And the 
bust was labelled, ‘‘ ATHENA, Goddess of Wis- 
dom.” 

‘“‘Mamma,” said I, when did you see the: 
artist?” 

‘* A few days since, before we came here.” 

‘“‘T wish I knew her. How charming she 
must be!” 

Mother smiled, replying, — 

‘* She will be here next week. But you must 
not expect her to resemble her works.” 

‘“©O!” I exclaimed, disappointed, and said 
no more. 
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CHAPTER IV: 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL ARTIST. 


Two days after, I was well enough to dress 
myself and go into the studio without help; 
and mother said that now she could leave me 
a few hours, she wished to see my father. 

‘* Mamma, you have told me nothing about 
him, nor where he is, nor howI came to be 
sick! Please tell me now,” I begged. 

**T fear that you are hardly strong enough, 
Emma. How much do you remember before 
you lost consciousness?” and she looked anx- 
iously at me. 

In reply, I told her all that had occurred on 
that sultry day and terrifying night, up to the 
time when I thought her dead, and that I was 
dying. Poor mother folded me in her arms, 
and kissed me, sighing, — 

‘* Memory, alas! is a most relentless faculty. 
I had hoped, my darling, that you had forgot- 
ten some of our sufferings. Well, ’tis best to 
tell you all. Mrs. O’Brien had caused your 
father to be arrested; and while I lay swoon- 
ing, and you beside me raved with brain fever, 
she was summoned to appear at the Police 
Court and give evidence against him. Then 
they sentenced him, for assault and robbery, 
to three months on Blackwell’s Island.” 

‘“*©O, mamma!”” 

I fell into her arms, and we wept to- 
gether. 

** How you have suffered, dear mamma!” I 
sobbed out at last. 

“Yes, Emma. To think that we must en- 
dure such disgrace, such humiliation! O, my 
poor Harry! What a father I have given you, 
my child! I know you do not love him: how 
can you? But to me he is still so dear! Al- 
ways, even in his worst moments, when I look 
at him, I think of the gay, romantic youth 
who took my girlish fancy and won my fresh 
young heart. The first, the only one who ever 
spoke to me of love. And long before that 
word was mentioned my heart was his. For 
he was an artist, and my father engaged him 
to paint my portrait; and at the sittings he 
talked to mother and me of art and artists. 
He confided to us his dreams, his ambitious 
hopes, his glorious expectations. Poor Harry 
had always an eloquent tongue, and I was a 
simple-minded girl.” 

** Dear mother, don’t speak nor think of old 
times; it makes you unhappy; ” and I endeav- 
ored to soothe her with caresses. 

She had learned such wonderful self-control 
that soon she was smiling again on me. 

‘*T have no need to think of anything but 
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the present and my darling daughter. You 
are such a comfort to me, my child! If I have 
bought you with a price, you are worth it. 
Now I must go. And as soon as you feel 
weary, Emma, lie down to rest.” 

“Yes, mamma. Don’t be anxious about 
me: I will be good.” 

We parted with smiles and caresses; but as 
she turned from the door I perceived that 
mother drew her thick veil over her face, and 
knew it was to hide the starting tears. As for 
me, I threw myself down on my knees before 
the bust of Athena, and, with arms implor- 
ingly stretched to her, cried out, — 

‘*O Goddess of Wisdom, give me knowl- 
edge, strength, and peace!” 

But any one who had observed me, and 
thought I addressed a prayer to ‘that statue, 
would have judged me most cruelly. It was but 
the unreasoning act of an impulsive girl. My 
thoughts were raised to the mysterious, in- 
comprehensible, eternal Wisdom. Conscious 
of this, I sprang up, exclaiming, — 

‘“My God, help me, and help my mother, 
and, O, my poor father! help him, and teach 
me to forgive him!” . 

Then I sat brooding upon all the trouble 
my father had caused us, and now +- disgrace! 
O, that was very hard to bear! My proud 
spirit revolted. The blood of my well-bred, 
haughty ancestors boiled in my veins, and my 
head grew so hot with it, and with thinking, 
that I began to fear a relapse of fever. This 
fear quieted me: I must not be sick longer; I 
must get well for my mother’s sake. 

Sitting down before the Athena, I resolved 
to make a drawing of her head, and in the 
study of it forget my sorrow. And, having 
provided myself with pencil and paper from 
the artist’s table, I looked long and lovingly 
upon the outlines of that calm, yet most ex- 
pressive, face, and presently began. 

I thought I could draw; or, rather, I had 
not thought aboutit. I could paint very pretty 
landscapes in water color and oil — ‘‘ compo- 
sitions,” or copies. My father had taught me 
to do this when I was quite a little girl. True, 
I had not lately practised at all, and had never 
made a sketch from nature; but yet I had never 
had occasion to doubt that I had artistic ability. 
But now I tried, and tried in vain, to give 
even a tolerably correct representation of my 
model. 

I had never been taught one single rule of 
form, outline, light and shade,.expression, or 
had, indeed, the slightest guide of any kind to 
aid me in object-drawing. A slavish imitation, 
or a vague and untrained ideality, was all that 
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I was capable of. I labored until I was wearied 
out; then, tearing my drawing to bits, and 
throwing myself down on the bed, I resigned 
myself to grief. The violence of my emotions 
soon exhausted me; and I was lying faint and 
weak when mother returned. She held up a 
parcel, and spoke cheerfully. 

‘“*Here is plenty of work; and you know 
that means plenty of money. We are to be 
supplied with these pretty epaulets to make 
all summer. Are you not glad?” 

**O, very glad,” I replied, thinking, ‘‘ I must 
be a drudge all my life, since I cannot be an 
artist!” ; 

But as mother came near, and bent over to 
kiss me, she started, exclaiming, — 

‘‘ What is the matter, Emma? 
worse again?” 

‘*O, mother,” I sobbed, *‘ I wish I could die, 
and be no longer a burden to you! I am noth- 
ing but a dull girl. I can never be an artist; 
never earn a pretty home for you, and place 
you above want!” , 

Then mother saw the scattered bits of paper, 
and examined them, putting some pieces to- 
gether. She smiled and sighed, and gave me 
a playful little shake, as she said, in bantering 
tones, — 

‘* The poor little pet! Did she want to be 
an artist all at once, and before she had been 
taught? Why, what a silly three-year-old! 
Kiss me this minute, and say you’re ashamed 
of yourself. And now, shut your eyes and 
lie still until supper is ready. After that we 
must have some serious talk.” 

Her manner was grave now, and subdued 
me. Ah, my mother could have governed al- 
most'any one. She read human nature un- 
- erringly, and her words were always ‘“fitly 
spoken.” 

That evening, in the twilight, we sat to- 
gether at the bedroom window, looking down 
upon the crowded street,—for these studio 
rooms were at the top of a large building on 
Broadway, —and mother said, — 

‘*T must talk to you, my daughter, very se- 
riously of our situation and our future. ‘I did 
not see your father ‘to-day: he refused an in- 
terview with me; ” and she tried to keep back 
a heavy sigh. ‘‘ But I saw the doctor, the resi- 
dent physician of the — the — the penitentiary.” 

‘*Mamma!” 

I hid my face. 

‘* Yes, darling, he is there.” 

Her voice did not tremble, but there was an 
unutterable sorrow and shame expressed in the 
tones of it. She waited a minute, and then 
went on firmly :— 


Are you 
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**He is there, and it is no doubt the best 
place for him, because the doctor thinks that 
by proper medical treatment he can be cured 
of his unfortunate propensity, and restored to 
us a better man than he has been for years.” 

‘““You would never tell me, mamma, what 
is the matter with father.” 

‘*T must tell you now; for, unless you and 
I are very watchful, you will follow in his 
path.” ; 

“cc Oo ! ” 

I could say no more;:I was stunned, for 
mother spoke in an awful tone, and her words 
instantly brought before me all the misery we 
had endured from father. 

‘*- Yes, Emma, for you are so like. him that 
I tremble when I think of the life that lies be- 
fore you, of the mistakes you may make, and 
their terrible consequences.” 

‘*T will always be guided by you, mamma. 
Do not give me up; tell me what todo;” and 
I clung to her as if I were drowning. 

*“‘ God bless you for that resolve, my child, 
and help you tokeep it. Like yourself, Emma, 
your father was born with a passionate love 
of art, and intense desire to be a great artist. 
But he was impatient and volatile. He would 
not plod through the years of drudgery that 
ordinary talent must undergo. He had not 
the unerring eye and resolute persistence of 
genius; and only his intense appreciation of 
color won him any fame atall; for he was well 
known when a very young man. It was pre- 
dicted that, with his rich and subtile charm of 
coloring, he would become a modern Rubens 
or Titian as soon as he had learned to draw 
the figure correctly. e 

‘* But he never learned to draw! His out- 
lines were always faulty, simply because he 
would not apply himself regularly, day after 
day, for a year or two, to the severities of 
drawing from life. Men morg patient, more 
persevering than ‘himself worked like bond- 
slaves till they were perfect masters of form 
in black and white, then, studying out his 
manner of coloring, applied it with ease to 
their figures, and sold their pictures readily, 
while his remained in the studio. But he 
sneered at their plodding industry, he reviled 
their commonplace ideas, and declared that 
he needed only the vivid and burning imagi- 
nation of his early youth to paint pictures of 
‘high art,’ that should cast all others into the 
shade. 

‘To stimulate his imagination, he began to 
take opium. I did not know of this danger- 
ous practice until it had gained much power 
over him; and then my pleadings were un- 
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heeded. He had sold a féw meretricious pic- 
tures during the first three years of this habit. 
You must remember when we boarded one 
winter at the Astor House, and had handsome 
clothes to wear.” 

** Yes, dear mamma.” 

‘* My poor Harry insisted that all this pros- 
perity was the result of taking opium;.and he 
would not give it up. To-day the doctor as- 
sured me that some have taken that drug for 
years, and in enormous quantities, without 
apparent injury; but others rapidly suffer 
both mental and physical deterioration. He 
thinks it is not yet too late to cure my poor 
Harry. And O, since with God all things are 
possible, I shall hope and pray. Pray forhim 
with me, dear child.” 

‘* Yes, dear mamma, I will.” 

‘* When he wanted the drug, and could not 
get it, or had not quite enough, those dreadful 
paroxysms of rage would come on; for opium 
affects the upper part of the brain, and grad- 
ually destroys all moral sense. Ah, what have 
I not suffered!” 

‘Don’t think of it, dear mamma. 
you.” : 

‘*If you love me, Emma, promise that you 
will accomplish your aims by faithful work, 
that you will look upon life as a season of la- 
bor, in which to prepare for eternity ; that you 
will practise self-control.” 

I promised, fervently and sincerely, and tried 
to comfort my mother. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I love 
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BY JENNIE Joy. 





of deemnionns a valley, opening wild, 
To the sea, 

Strayed a lone, bewildered child: 
Sweet was she. 

Slowly the darkness crept 

About her, and she wept, 

Then laid her down and slept 
Peacefully. 


Hidden in the valley low 
There’s a mound; 
Unseen pinions white as snow 
Guard it round. 

Only those spirits bright, 

Or starry eyes of night, 

Saw when a soul took flight 
To its rest. 
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Through that valley green and sweet, 
Nought is heard, , 
Save the pulsing sea’s great beat, 
Or a bird 
Trilling a sad refrain, 
Or the sobbing of the rain 
When Nature’s heart hath pain, 
Or is stirred. 


In that valley low and still, 
Human feet, 

Crushing to a sweet distil 
Grasses sweet, 

Sometimes may pause anear, 

That the enraptured ear 

The sad sea-dirge may hear 
In its beat. 


But that angel-guarded spot 
None may see, 

For the wild bird tells it not, 
Nor the sea; 

And Earth will keep her trust — 

That mound of precious dust — 

Till the waking of the just 
Sacredly. 


——__>—___—. 


—— An old Italian writer tells an amusing 
story of the poet Dante, author of the Divine 
Comedy. One day, as the poet was passing a 
blacksmith shop, he heard the smith singing 
some of his lines; but he mangled and mixed 
them up in a most provoking way. Without 
saying a word, Dante went into the shop, and 
seizing a hammer, he threw it into the street, 
and sent pincers and other tools after it. 

When the blacksmith saw this, he cried out, 
‘¢What are you doing here? Are you mad?” 
‘*But what are you doing?” said Dante. 
“What am I doing? I am working at my 
trade,” replied the smith; ‘‘and you are spoil- 
ing my things by throwing them out the win- 
dow.” ‘* Well,” said Dante, “if you don’t 
want me to spoil your things, you must not 
spoil mine.” ‘*‘ What doI spoil of yours?” said 
the smith. ‘‘ You are singing out of my book,” 
replied Dante, ‘‘ but not as I wrote it. I have 
no other trade, and you are spoiling it.” 

The blacksmith did not know how to answer 
this, so he picked up his tools, and went back 
to his work. But when he wanted to sing 
again, he was .careful to let Dante’s lines 
alone. 


‘ 


—— HeEropotus, ‘‘the father of history,” 
tells us that the Egyptians were the first of all 
mankind who invented the year, and divided 
it into twelve parts. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WEST AFRICAN 
LIFE 





BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT, JR. 





NO. I.—A SONNINKEE COURT OF 
JUSTICE. 

ROM the early part of 1864 to the latter 

part of 1873, I resided in Western Africa. 
I became familiar with the Mandingo lan- 
guage, and understood Jollof and Serra-Ouli 
well enough to suit my purpose as a trader. 
Most of my time was passed at a considerable 
distance from the seaboard, and some two 
hundred miles from the nearest white man. I 
was often obliged to conform to the habits 
and customs of the blacks; ate and drank with 
them, slept beneath the same roof, and joined 
them in their pastimes and excursions. I had 
to be careful not to shock their religious feel- 
ings, and, above all, never to mention the 
name of. Mohammed save with profound re- 
spect; and I have often overheard a stalwart 
African express the wish that the Christian 
dog, whom their chief was entertaining, were 
not a guest, and, as such, entitled to their pro- 
tection, and some consideration. All seemed 
to vie with each other, at certain times, in 
their endeavors to exasperate me by insults, 
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expecting to succeed in making me lose my 
temper and strike them; and it often took the 
utmost self-possession, on my part, not to 
retaliate upon them. 

I resided principally in that section of the 
country watered by the Gambia and Sénégal, 
am well acquainted with the former from its: 
mouth upwards, and am just as much at home 
floating on the surface of its limpid waters, as. 
I should be if it had been my birthplace. 

I do not purpose now to give a minute de- 
scription of either of these streams, though I 
may . hereafter be tempted to do so. But I 
merely wish to refer to a few of my own remi- 
niscences, and to illustrate, by an incident in 
which I was one of the principal actors, the 
prodigious memory which is sometimes dis- 
played by the better class of Africans. Here, 
let me say, at once, that lam by no means a 
follower of Dr. Hunt, formerly, if not now, 
president of the Anthropological Society of 
London, who gained an unenviable notoriety 
by publishing his address, before that society, 
on *‘ The Negro’s Place in Nature,” wherein 
he declares him to bean anthropoid ape. For 
I believe the negroes, even the true negroes 
as defined by him, to be something more than 
apes, and that they are endowed with some- 
thing more than mere instinct. True, they 
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but rarely exhibit any great amount of intelli- 
gence, but they have a sort of low, native 
cunning, which goes far towards making them 
difficult to trade with ; and he who carries with 
him an exaggerated idea of their inferiority, 
is sure to get the worst of a bargain. 

In the region of the Upper Gambia, various 
classes of blacks are met with. Mandingos, 
Jollofs, Accons, Serraoulis, Foulahs, Fonta- 
Foulahs, Taurankas, Ouasoloonkas, Kroumen, 
and many others, all vie here, with low cun- 
ning, ‘‘ grave deceit and paltry cheat,” to gain 
our dollars. Their religions and customs are 
in many respects different, and in some cases 
entirely so. The Mohammedan religion, how- 
ever, predominates, and its devotees are here 
called Marabouts — a name given to none but 
priests by the Arabs, but indiscriminately ap- 
plied here to all Mohammedans. The pagans 
— those having no religion, unless the most 
superstitious Fetish practices can be called 
such — are here called Sonninkees. They are 
not only lovers of ardent spirits, but generally 
drunkards. Hence the word Sonninkee has 
got to mean a drinker of intoxicating liquors. 
The latter are the rightful owners of the soil, 
but the Mohammedans are fast gaining the 
supremacy over all others; and they will, no 
doubt, soon subjugate all who are now opposed 
to their rule up to the source of the river. 

Having been the best supplied trader in the 
Upper Gambia, I became intimately acquainted 
with these blacks, and had ample opportuni- 
ties to study their character and customs. My 
knowledge of the Mandingo language, which 
is almost universally understood in this region, 
assisted me very much to establish intimate 
relations with them ; and, consequently, I have 
often witnessed, very often been the principal 
actor in, many an incident, which, if properly 
related, would prove interesting to the gen- 
eral reader; and it is with the hope of suc- 
ceeding to do this that I have undertaken to 
relate some of my Reminiscences of West Af- 
rican Life. 

In November, traders proceed up this river 
(the Gambia), land goods along its banks, 
and there remain with them, during the dry 
season, to barter them against produce, which 
consists chiefly of groundnuts (generally 
called Zeanuts in the United States), very 
few of which are shipped here, the greater 
part being shipped to France and England, 
where their oil is expressed, and called olive 
oil. Nearly all the salad oil used in this coun- 
try is groundnut oil, there being but very 
little, if any, olive oil used for salad here, or 
even in France. 
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Now, it very often happens that a dispute 
arises between rival traders, which: has to be 
settled by the king, or one or more of his 
chiefs; and it is well worth one’s while to be 
present, during a civil suit, in a Sonninkee 
court of justice. I became involved in one 
of these suits in 1865. I was at my factory at 
Yabu-Tenda, in the kingdom of Ouli, at the 
head of navigation for small crafts. The trad- 
ing season was drawing to a close, it being 
during the first half of May, which is the last 
month of the season. I had caused to be 
measured, on my account, a quantity of ground- 
nuts (eleven thousand bushels), had paid for 
them, and nothing remained but to transport 
them to my stores. But, before I had com- 
menced transporting them, they were claimed 
by another trader, who said that the holders 
had agreed to sell them to him, when he first 
came up, at the commencement of the season, 
and that, on the strength of this agreement, 
he had made them many valuable presents. 
He wished me to give up the nuts, upon his 
giving me the same amount as I had paid for 
them, in the same kind of goods that I had 
given. I, of course, refused; and he referred 
the matter to the king of Ouli (Juma I.), and 
the latter appointed a day (the 21st of May, 
1865), when we were both to be at his capital, 
Medina, with all our witnesses. He said that 
he would then summon his court, and that he 
would preside and decide in person upon the 
merits of the case. This arrangement was 
formally agreed to both by the plaintiff and 
myself on the 12th, and we therefore had 
nine days before us, he to decide upon his 
mode of attack, and I upon my mode of de- 
fence. We both had ample time for this, as 
neither of us was busy, the whole crop having 
been bought by the traders, who were only 
waiting for vessels to ship both themselves 
and their produce. 

The preliminaries of these trials are always 
expensive, as both plaintiff and defendant vie 
with each other in making presents to the 
king and his head men, expecting thus to gain 
the sympathy of the court. The plaintiff dis- 
tributed his presents with a recklessly lavish 
hand, and I had some misgivings as to the 
result of our dispute. One circumstance, how- 
ever, was in my favor. The plaintiff was a 
strict Mohammedan, whereas the king of Ouli 
is a Sonninkee. They were, therefore, ene- 


mies, and a small present from me would go 
as far towards influencing the king as a com- 
paratively large one from my friend the plain- 
tiff. I felt certain that, so long as the plain- 
tiff did not overcome his scruples and give 




















the king rum, —as he had done on another 
and similar occasion, —I was all right, and 
had every reason to believe that I would receive 
impartial justice at his (the. king’s) hands. 
But knowing well, to my cost, the elasticity 
of a Mohammedan’s conscience, I feared that 
rum would be used, and endeavors made to 
intoxicate the king, and to keep him drunk. 
In that case judgment would have to be pro- 
nounced, and justice meted out by the head 
man for war (Kalley Oualley), who was a no- 
torious and unprincipled old drunkard, whom 
the plaintiff had succeeded in making. his 
friend. Having, however, finally settled in 
my own mind what to do, and what presents 
to give, I decided to await events. I therefore 
sent them (the presents) to the king and his 
head men, who told my messenger to assure 
me that I need not fear the result of the trial, 
as every member of the court was on my side, 
and determined that I should retain the nuts 
in question. I had no doubt that the same 
message had been sent to the plaintiff, -who, 
by the by, was called Samba Laser. 

Medina, the capital, where the king held his 
court, is a good ten hours’ ride, at a brisk 
walk, from the nearest point of the river’s 
bank, which is Fatta-Tenda; and this latter 
place is five hours’ ride from Yabu-Tenda, 
where I was stationed. I pass over this little 
journey (although it was an eventful one to 
me), as it has no connection with the subject 
of this paper; and I therefore reserve an ac- 
count of it for another‘number. I must add, 
however, that I suffered some indignities at 
the hands of some Mohammedans, — amongst 
whom was Samba Easer, — during this jour- 
ney to Medina, which enraged the king, put 
him altogether in my favor, and resulted in 
the imprisonment of these Mohammedans, 
together with Samba Easer. Daybreak, the 
17th May, 1865, found me within three miles 
of the capital, winding my way through a 
thick growth -of stunted trees, and we passed 
a human hand sticking out. of the ground, 
and appearing as though a human arm had 
been planted there. It was the hand of a 
Greeot, who had died the day before, and been 
thus buried with one hand sticking out of his 
grave. Greeots’ bodies, in most other places, 
are put.into the hollow of a large baobab, and 
they are allowed no other kind of burial. 

A little after five o’clock A. M., we emerged 
from the forest upon the finest and most fertile 
plain I ever was on in Africa. Every tree 
capable of sheltering an enemy had been cut 
down; and it formed almost a circle, fully two 
miles in diameter. In its centre is the strongly- 
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stockaded town of Medina, the capital of Ouli. 
I pulled up my horse and stopped to admire 
the scene before us. They had had rain here 
the day before, and, consequently, the plain 
was covered with people, preparing the ground 
to receive the seed for the next crop of.corn, 
while the chiefs were riding about, urging 
them to work faithfully; and I looked upon 
the nearest approach to civilized life which I 
had ever seen in the region of the Upper 
Gambia. We presently moved slowly towards 
the stockade, whilst the dogs yelped, and the 
children, and even some of the women and 
slaves, ran away at sight of a white man. We 
were soon accosted by one of the king’s sons, 
—a boy whom [ had frequently met before, — 
who told me that the king was anxious about 
me. He led us to the king’s residence inside 
of the stockade, and motioned us to a seat on 
the bantang, before the door. Ina few mo- 
ments the king arrived, perfectly sober, and 
graciously received us, with a very patronizing 
air. Then, after interchanging a few com- 
monplace remarks, he told me to ask a man, 
whom he pointed out to me, for anything that 
I might want, and then retired, saying that he 
would see me again during the day. 

I had another interview with the king that 
day, and dined at seven. Being weary, I soon 
retired to rest, but got very little sleep, on ac- 
count of the noise kept ‘up all night by the 
Sonninkees, most of whom were drunk and 
quarrelsome. The stench of alcohol was al- 
most intolerable ; and I was glad, when morn- 
ing came, to go outside of the stockade, to 
roam among the farms. The men and women 
working upon them soon familiarized them- 
selves with the appearance of the white 
stranger, and plied me with questions, while 
the children followed me about, stared at me 
with wonder, and remarked to each other 
that my skin looked like pork. The rest 
of the time, up to the trial, was passed in 
this way, and in shooting in the vicinity; 
and I fattened on venison and other choice 
game. ’ 

The morning of the 20th, Salum Jarta ar- 
rived, with the other members of the court; 
and at about nine o’clock P. M. Samba Easer, 
the plaintiff in my palaver, was marched in 
as a prisoner, his elbows bound together be- 
hind his back, and guarded by Sonninkees, 
with drawn cutlasses, with which they occa- 
sionally pricked him, to hurry him along. He 
was mocked and jeered at by every native 
present; and one could not help pitying him 
who, yesterday, was the most influential Serra- 
ouli in Ouli, as he stood there, securely bound, 
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the jeer and laughing-stock of the slaves, who 
grinned and stared at him. 

The night was passed pleasantly on the 
bantang. Salum Jarta had succeeded in per- 
suading the king to keep rum out of the court 
until after the palavers to come before him 
should be settled. Every one, therefore, was 
sober. The principal men of Ouli were here, 
appearing at their best, and Salum entertained 
us with amusing stories, told as he alone 
in all Ouli could tell them, and some of which 
I would try to repeat here, if I but had the 
space. No one, who could have heard this 
great master of the Mandingo language on 
that occasion, could, fora single instant, doubt 
the humanity of the negro, or ever after rank 
him as an anthropoid ape. At length we 
gradually stretched ourselves, one by one, on 
the bantang, and were soon all asleep.. The 
night was cool, there were no mosquitos 
(they are rare away from the banks of the 
river), and all noise had been prohibited with- 
in a certain distance of the king’s residence. 

The next morning, at about five o’clock, I 
was summoned to the court; and I soon per- 
ceived. that the day was to be observed asa 
holy day in the Sonninkee capital. The Son- 
ninkees were all clad in their war costumes, 
covered with gregrees, and armed from head 
to foot. It was a beautiful day, not very 
warm, and the morning air was refreshing. I 
at once proceeded to the large tree, half a mile 
outside of the stockade, where the court had 
already assembled, and a seat was assigned 
me near Salum Jarta. The king sat in the 
centre of the group on a leopard’s skin, and 


_ was dressed in white; while the chiefs were in 


their full war costumes, and all armed with 
musket and cutlass. An armed crowd of up- 
wards of two thousand Sonninkees sat on the 
ground, at a distance ‘of not more than ten 
paces, in front of the court. Samba Easer’s 
witnesses were all called, and then mine; and 
all having answered to their names, the plain- 
tiff was told to make a statement of his case. 
He had been temporarily released from his 
bonds, and, for the time, allowed full liberty 
of speech. As he proceeded, a Sonninkee re- 
peated his words in a loud voice, that all the 
court might hear and understand. His wit- 
nesses were then examined, and their evidence 


‘repeated in the same manner as his statement 


had been, word for word. When his witnesses 
had all been thus examined, I was called upon 
to make my statement, and I made it to the 
Sonninkee, who repeated it, as he had done 
Samba Easer’s. Then my witnesses were ex- 
amined in the same way, getting through by 
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eight o’clock. By this time I began to be dis- 
gusted with the proceedings; for neither the 
king nor the chiefs seemed to pay any atten- 
tion at all to the trial, and they all looked as 
though they would like to go to sleep. I felt 
certain that none of them knew a word of 
what had been said. 

At length, after an uninterrupted silence, 
Kalley Oualley straightened up and began to 
address the court; and, as he proceeded, I 
could not help looking at him with astonish- 
ment. This man, who had appeared drowsy, 
perfectly indifferent, half asleep, and stupid, 
now appeared a totally different being. He, 
the dirtiest, filthiest old drunkard in Ouli, 
now, for a wonder, sober, repeated the whole 
testimony on both sides almost word for word, 
made judicious remarks upon the character of 
the different witnesses who had been examined, ~ 
and wound up in an eloquent appeal to the 
king not to allow the whites to have it all 
their own way, but to teach them, by a fitting 
example, that their black brethren were men, 
as well as they; and that they would not be 
allowed to impose upon his subjects on his 
soil, and in their country. He was listened 
to with the greatest attention and admira- 
tion. His gestures were graceful, and his 
language well chosen, and, time and circum- 
stances taken into consideration, polished and 
elegant. The thought that this eloquent sav- 
age was the filthiest old drunkard I had ever 
seen anywhere, was almost a painful one. All 
the chiefs surprised me, in their turn, by their 
remarkable and truly astonishing memory; 
but none exhibited anything more than mere 
memory, save Kalley Oualley, until Salum 
Jarta’s turn came. He always spoke last at all 
palavers, and never but once. Like the others, 
he summed up the evidence on both sides; he, 
furthermore, analyzed every sentence having 
any bearing on the case, and gave his reasons 
clearly why he accepted or rejected this or 
that witness’s evidence. He wound up with 
an appeal to the king to protect the interests 
of his kingdom, and endeavored to show that 
the best way for him to do so was to protect 
the white trader. In conclusion, he asked that 
I be permitted to keep the produce in ques- 
tion, and that the plaintiff be compelled to 
pay for its transportation to the place of ship- 
ment to Bathurst. 

During all this time the king had sat, reclin- 
ing against the tree, apparently asleep; but, 
as soon as Salum had finished, he aroused 
himself, and began at once to sum up, not 
the evidence, but the remarks of his chiefs, 
passing in review their respective opinions. 
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He dwelt particularly upon the remarks of 
Kalley Oualley and Salum Jarta, and especial- 
ly those of the latter. He then gave his judg- 
ment, which was, that I, the defendant, be 
allowed to keep the produce in question, and 
which I had bought and paid for; and that the 
plaintiff be compelled to pay me suitable dam- 
ages for the time I had lost in preparing for 
and attending this trial, said damages to be de- 
termined by three arbitrators, whom he named. 
He explained that there could not possibly 
be any case against me, although there might 
have been one against those who sold me the 
nuts. It appeared evident, and it had been 
proved to his satisfaction, that the plaintiff 
had endeavored to take advantage of ‘his (the 
king’s) stranger, forgetting that he himself, 
though black, was also a stranger, being a 
Serra-ouli. For this he must pay a fine of ten 
slaves, or their equivalent. He then, imme- 
diately, sent one of his sons to seize the goods 
of the plaintiff, with .instructions not to re- 
turn anything to any one before he was satis- 
fied that all the claims arising out of this trial 
had been fully settled. 

Thus ended my trial at this court on this 
occasion; and six days after this, I was back 
at Yaba-Tenda, shipping away my goods and 
produce to Bathurst. 





THE SUMMER. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 








ERE come the roses, white and red; 
All the meadows with daisies are spread ; 
Hollyhocks climb where the sunbeam leads ; 
Wayside and fields are enamelled with weeds. 


This is the time when the lily stirs 

From out that fragrant slumber of hers, 
Unfolding her petals one by one, 

Opening her soul to the wind and the sun. 


This is the season when lupines cluster, 

And blue-eyed grasses and clovers muster; 
When the clematis weaves its garland of mist, 
And the thistle glows like an amethyst; — 


When in swamps the azalea, sweeter than 
musk, 

Shines like sunrise across the dusk. 

This is the time when the sun, after rain, 

Writes on the cloud God’s promise again. 


This is the season when nests begin 

To overflow with melodious din; 

When little brown wings are waxing stronger, 
And little journeys are growing longer! 








WHAT I KNOW ABOUT THE TOWER 
OF BABEL. 


BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 








Bt how sweet are the uses of adversity to 
us, —this particular adversity of con- 
founded languages, — when, instead of being 
ourselves exercised thereby, we can see it ex- 
emplified in our sight by luckless foreigners 
who have found these hospitable shores ! 
How we revel in their distresses, as they 
grope, writhe, and wriggle through our tan- 
gled idioms and local slang! How sweetly 
the spectacle brings to mind our own bitter 
experiences with foreign tongues, transform- 


‘ing their wormwood and gall into the luscious 


honey of revenge! 

No one who has chanced to see a foreigner 
subjected to the tender mercies of a United 
States railroad underling, a hackman, or any 
of the common herd, can fail to wonder that 
such multitudes of every kindred, tribe, and 
tongue come to us, and having come, remain, 
and contrive to make their way to every re- 
motest nook of this unsympathetic country. 

Some years ago, we encountered, on the 
shores of Lake Superior, a German who had 
just been wrought to a perfect frenzy by the 
‘* ways that are dark” of our mother tongue, 
which darkness had been intensified by the 
introduction of blind manuscript. 

This man, Heinrich Heckle by name, was 
in-the service of the president of a railroad 
company, who had occasion to send him toa 
town twenty miles distant from home. 

Recollecting, just before the departure of the 
train, that he had neglected to give Heckle a 
pass over the road, he hurried off a servant 
with a note to the conductor, to whom the 
German’s face was well known. 

In accordance with the president’s order, the 
conductor, in taking fares, passed by Heinrich. 
The honest fellow moved about uneasily to 
attract the official’s notice, and finally took out 
his purse and thrust a bill at him: The con- 
ductor, being in haste, and not having the 
least suspicion of the foreigner’s perplexed 
state of mind, shook his head, and said 
brusquely, — 

**T don’t want your money!” and went his 
way. 

After a moment of stupefaction at this in- 
sult, — for so he regarded it, — Heckle rushed 
after the conductor, and an altercation in Ger- - 
man and English ensued, which only aggra- 
vated the mutual misunderstanding. Just then 
the train had reached a way station, and Hec- 
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kle started for the door shouting, ‘‘ You no 
take mine moneys, I go by mine feet!” 

The conductor pulled him back, and holding 
before his eyes the president’s note, said, — | 

‘*There! If you can’t take my word for it, 
you blasted Dutchman, just read what Mr. E. 
said about you — will you?” 

Instead of quieting his now furious passen- 
ger, the president's note seemed only to mad- 
den him the more, for after reading it two or 
three times, Heckle tore himself from the con- 
ductor’s grasp, sprang from the car, and strode 
frantically along the track. 

As afterwards appeared, he actually walked 
the entire distance ; and having faithfully done 
the business committed to him, retraced his 
steps over all the weary stretch of twenty miles. 

On, reaching home, he did not rest, — tired 
as he must have been, — but after making a 
few inquiries of his children and neighbors, 
he went into town to the office of a gentleman 
who had befriended him on his arrival in the 
country 

‘*Mr. W., I ask you some question. What 
for a man dat Mr. E.?” naming the noble rail- 
road president. 

‘Mr. E.!” cried the gentleman, much sur- 
prised. ‘‘ Why, he is the very best man on 
Lake Superior.” 

Heckle’s countenance fell, and he added ina 
more subdued tone, — 

**What you tinks, den, Mr. E. got ’gainst 
me?” 

‘* Against you, Heinrich? “Nothing. Why, 
it was only last night that he told me he was 
much obliged to me for sending him such a 
trusty man.” 

** What for he tell his conductor, den, not 
touch mine moneys? He no touch mine 
moneys, I no ride in his cars. He did worser 
as dat; his conductor show me what Mr. E. 
write him do tome. He say, ‘Pop Heinrich 
Heckle over de head!’ I go home and look in 
dictionary: it say, Pop: a kind of beer. I 
know dat all wrong; so I ask de boys in de 
street, and dey say, pop over de head mean 
hit, knock down. What Mr. E. got ’gainst 
me so much?” 

It is hardly necessary to say by way of ex- 
planation, that the president’s order was inno- 
cent enough in intention, but having been 
written hastily, on this wise (mind the 
long s),— 

‘“* Pafs Heinrich Heckel over the road. 

[Signed.] S. E., Pres.,” 
it proved quite too much for the poor Ger- 
man’s understanding. 


A distinguished French savant who visited. 
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us three years ago, was accompanied by his 
son. When the time came for them to leave 
New York for our little village, the carriage 
which had been ordered to take them to the 
station was late in coming, and the relative 
who had taken them in charge feared they 
might miss the train should there be any fur- 
ther delay. To hasten affairs, he wished to 
have the luggage at the sfreet door, and ac- 
cordingly said to the younger Frenchman, — 

‘Come up stairs with me, please, and help 
me get the trunk?” 

‘No, I am obliged,” was the smiling re- 
sponse. 

His American brother-in-law saw that there 
was some misunderstanding, but in his haste 
could think of no simpler form of expressing 
his wish, and therefore repeated it as before, 
only more beseechingly. 

‘*No, my dear Tomas; I am obliged,” was 
again the reply, with deprecatory smiles, 
bows, shrugs, and gesticulations. 

Help fortunately appeared from another 
quarter, and it subsequently came out that our 
charming young guest had been warned 
against excessive indulgence in the mystic 
compounds, which, to our shame be it said, 
do more to ‘‘ spread a sounding name abroad ” 
for our beloved country than almost any of 
her worthier institutions, and had virtuously 
declined what he had understood to be an in- 
vitation at that early hour to ‘“ go up stairs 
and get drunk !” 

A Russian visitor was similarly embarrassed 
by America’s reputation for beverages. 

The steamer was delayed, and he arrived late 
at night at a Boston hotel, and ringing the 
bell in the reception-room, ordered of the an- 
swering waiter *‘a room,” with the unadorned 
simplicity of phrase natural to a victim of the 
Tower of Babel. The servant bowed acqui- 
escence, and speedily reappeared with a tray 
jingling with glass and silver, and steaming 
with something strong and hot. 

The astonished guest bowed courteously, 
supposing this must be one of the customs of | 
this strange country. While waiting for his 
‘*room” he sipped at the compound, but 
found it too fiery for his taste, and after long 
delay, rang again. 

The bell not being immediately answered, 
our Russian stepped into the hall, and inter- 
cepting a fresh waiter, he repeated his original 
order, ‘‘a room,” only with increased empha- 
sis and twirling of the r and clipping of the o's. 

In five minutes this servant entered the re- 
ception-room with the familiar jingle and 
steam, and behold a second edition of the fiery 
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compound! In setting down his burden he 
discovered the previous tray, and exclaimed, 
with an injured air, ‘* Why! you hain’t 
touched your other rum yet!” The unfortu- 
nate foreigner was finally forced to express in 
pantomime his desire for a bedroom. 

The guests at Watch Hill last summer were 
entertained by a parlor lecture from a French- 
man on the difficulties offered by our language 
to the foreign students. He mentioned among 
his own experiences the horror that came over 
him on his first arrival in New York, when he 
spelled out on a gorgeous theatre bill the an- 
nouncement that Laura Keene would that 
evening appear in two parts! The shock to 
his sensibilities was not lessened when he saw 
shortly after another placard, declaring that 
the same actress was soon to “‘ appear in 
three parts, supported by her husband !” 

So far as my observation: goes, foreigners 
are far less coy in making use of their little 
stock of English than are we, to whom that 
tongue is vernacular, in exercising whatever 
knowledge of other languages we may pos- 
sess. Indeed, there seems to be a naive pride 
on the foreigner’s part, as he prattles through 
his stock phrases, which lifts him triumphant- 
ly above the shamefacedness and angry clum- 
siness which afflicts us 
stances. , 

A few years since, my German teacher, being 
absent from town, had occasion to telegraph 
us in regard to his movements. The telegram 
was so peculiar that it awakened suspicions 
that the. operator had tampered with the mes- 
sage. When the Herr arrived, this suspicion 
was delicately communicated to him, when he 
briskly and self-complacently cried, ‘I tell 
you his very words,” and then recited the tele- 
gram precisely as it had come to us: ‘‘ At this 
moment go I from Rutland in a horse and 
team,” to which he added admiringly, ‘‘ Good 
English! Good English for all men.” 

But this young Herr did not always come 
off so complacently from his encounters with 
American institutions as in this lingual tri- 
umph. He chanced one summer evening to 
be walking out in the country with two pupils 
of the seminary in which he was a teacher. 
The young ladies were very pretty, the even- 
ing very bright, his own toilet new and ele- 
gant, and his spirits elevated. Suddenly there 
was a white flash by them. The startled pro- 
fessor cried, ‘‘ Ah! that is a pretty creature; 
what shall he be called in your country?” 

One of his companions was as ignorant as 
himself, and the other too much amused to 
explain; so he gallantly rushed after the little 


in similar circum- 
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fugitive, which was resting after his flight on 
a not very distant knoll, shouting, as he flour- 
ished his dainty little cane, ‘‘ That is beauti- 
ful, his hair for the lady’s muff; we have no 
such dears in my country; I go to kill him 
for you!” It is scarcely necessary to say that * 
the consequence of this feat of arms was the 
return of the young ladies to town minus their 
brave escort, and eager to lavish all their spare 
funds in the purchase of eau de cologne and 
night-blooming cereus. As for the warrior 
himself, he also returned at a late hour on feet 
‘¢ shod with silence,” and nothing else, and in 
a state.of abject bewilderment over the awful 
fauna of that region. Silently as he crept up 
to the seminary, in which he lived, however, 
he was not unperceived nor unheralded, as 
you may fancy; and it was many days before 
sweet peace returned to that devoted institu- 
tion. The new suit was condemned to burial, 
and for aught I know they still have to use 
deodorizers about those sequestered shades. 
At all events, the Herr still holds in becoming 
awe the name and fame and mighty deeds of 
the little ‘‘ bears ” of America. 

The Dominie tells me that long years ago, 
while in the Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver, he spent a vacation in old Marblehead. 
Ata party one evening he was introduced to 
a Spanish gentleman; and while conversing 
with him as well as the foreigner’s laborious 
English would allow, one of the guests was 
Winvited to play the piano. The music chanced 
to be of the liveliest, and the Dominie soon 
discovered that his Spanish acquaintance was 
watching him very intently, and with an air 
of surprise. At last he could contain himself 
no longer, and said, ‘‘ What! are you not dis- 
mayed? Does it not make you angry, this gay 
music?” ‘Why no, indeed! Why should 
it?” asked the jolly young theologue, greatly 
surprised in his turn. ‘‘Ah, then, you are 
not all the same! I saw in Boston a divine 
student, and he told me that those who did 
dance-music would be — would cities the 
disgrace of God!” 

The same Spaniard wished to dattaisini a 
young lady whom he had met previously, and 
after a very mixed and comical description of 
her person, he added, ‘‘and they tell me she 
is de daughter of — what you call what nib- 
bles de grass?” ‘*Do you mean sheep?” 
‘*No, no, not the sheeps.” ‘‘Cow?” ‘No, 
no; what you call in thie country the horse’s 
wife?” ‘*O, the mare.” ‘ Yes, yes, of — 
certain it was the mare’s [mayor's] daughter 
they have told me.” 


The gender of our personalggmmoens is the 
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chief ‘‘ stone of stumbling ” which our lan- 
guage offers to the French Canadian. My 
brother, who is so unfortunate as to number 
many of them among his patients, is sure to 
be summoned on this wise: ‘‘ My wife, he got 
baby; ” ‘or ‘* my‘gal, he broke his arm.” 

A neighbor? had taken ‘into her service a 
young ‘girl'-of this race. She. had - been ex- 
hortéd’ to early rising; so the next morning 


‘she*rushed unannounced into the lady’s bed- 


room, crying out gleefully, — 
$%Q;: Ma'am Good’n, I stand up fore him dis 
mornin’: I'stand’up fore everybody!” 
‘*Very well,” said the lady. ‘It is Sunday 
morning, and I mean you shall go to Sunday 


‘school..: Did you ever learn anything in the 


Bible?” 
‘© O,-yes, Ma’am Good’n ; dat’s all I know. 


“Once dere was’ one: man, his ‘name Ad-am. 
Was he’ dat Adam’down in de street, — him 
sells’ de’ store? — and \.dere was one woman, 
-and his’ name Eve; and dey have two babies; 


one: his: name Cain,: one ‘his. name Abel. 
Cain-he wicked, Abel he good. Cain he’so 
wicked, God he hit‘ him.on his head with the 
shears'!”, (a’.new and ‘decidedly original -de- 


-scription ‘of ‘the: mark set upon Cain, which-1 
.commend.to Dr. Smith and‘ other commenta- 


tors.) ‘“But O, Ma’am Good’n! 'dere’s Susan 
Blodgett, he don’t know Bible no. how.. Susan 
Blodgett, -him swared, Ma’am-Good’n!” ; 

** Did she take the name of God in vain? I 
hope you told her it was wrong.” 

‘©O, yes, Ma’am Good’n. [I tell him, ‘ gréat 
God,’ and -he laff like a fool.” 

Another neighbor had a workman fresh from 
the: Canadas, who. rejoiced: in the name of 
Pierre ‘Cheval: .He had not been: long in the 
country before he became ambitious to speak 
English, and: English. only. © Accordingly, 
when asked his'name by a gentleman, he re- 
plied with great sengenmnat ys in choice Amier- 
ican, ‘‘ Pater Hoss, sir.’ 

‘A: precious ‘little ‘* Spanish. baby,” whose 
history I have narrated elsewhere, carried ‘her 
zeal in English still further than this... She 
was°a shy little creature, with great brown 
eyes. anda fragile’ little body, and her heart 
was almost broken when she found, herself in 
a strange’ country,: where no one-uttered a 
word’ she could coniprehend.’ ‘Soon after her 
arrival in Philadelphia, her mother missed 
Francesca, and hearing a peculiar noise in the 
hall, went out to see if she was there. Surely 
enough, there she was on the staircase, sitting 
along from stair to stair with eager haste, 
bump, bump, bump, her whole little body 
quivering with the shock. 


‘name for self-love ! 
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** Don’t, my darling! You will shake your- 
self in pieces. What are you doing this for?” 

‘Yes, mamma, Francesca must do so. Dis 
is Ingleese, and Francesca must learn In- 
gleese!” and down. she went, bump, bump, 
bump, to the foot of the stairs! 

It seems that her little American cousin was 
fond: of coming down stairs’ after this novel 
fashion, and the poor Spanish baby supposed 
it was an indispensable part of the agony neces- 
sary in order to acquire the new language. 

If it were only physical bumps that befell us 


‘in consequence of the’ buildirig ‘that -pictu- 


resque but fatal old Tower of Babel, we might 
endure the suffering bravely, like little Fran- 
cesca; but alas! ‘‘a wounded 2 te: who can 
bear?” 

My last French teacher, — a charming Pa- 
risian, who sought to beguile the tedium of a 
country winter by teaching two friends his 
own language, said very pertinently one day, 
when he-had sought in vain to melt his pu- 
pils’ stubborn reluctance to talk French, — 

‘* Ah, ‘why will you not speak? I have to 
go around my idea to éxpress it in English; 


‘but you, mademoiselle, you know one, two, 
‘three French words for every English word, 
‘and ‘yet you will not speak!’ Ah, mademoi- 
~seHe!- It is that same emulation which kills 


the souls of your people, which is but'another 
! ” 

Now, my dear boys and girls, this is the distin 
of all these true stories I have told you —I 
know you dote on morals. When you study a 


‘foreign ‘language, French most of all, do not, 


I beseech you, be so idiotic as to shrink ‘from 
putting in practice every phrase as you acquire 
it.’ Speak, I-had almost said no matter how 


‘blunderingly, ‘only’ speak; and’ speak when- 


ever opportunity offers. If it. wounds’ your 
** self-love ” to make slips in the hearing of 
your teacher, whose very Office is to correct 
your mistakes, and of your fellow-pupils, who 
‘will themselves slip likewise to-morrow, ‘if not 
to-day, shut your teéth —no, by no means, — 
clinch your’ fists’ and’ bear it, but speak on, 
and the day will surely ‘come when you will 
reap the reward for your school-day pluck, 
instead’ of ‘being: overwhélmed with’ raging 
shame and. self-contempt’ at the memory of 
your lost opportunities.’ If you think I am 
making a solemn matter out of a trifle, you 
will know better should you ever find yourself 
a European traveller, which I trust you may. 

This is good advice, my young friends, as I 
have sorrowful reason to know; good advice— 
as good as new ; for though given me long ago, 
Iam ashamed to say, I never used it! 
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CHAPTER V. 
CHILDREN ‘CATCH THE WAR SPIRIT. 


HE Sumerfords kept a large number of 

fowls, as the boys were fond of raising 
chickens, and corn was plenty. Among them 
were two roosters, claimed respectively by. 
Enoch and Sammy. 

Before the war made travelling hazardous, 
Honeywood frequently had occasion to visit 
Baltimore. A friend of his, James Camelford, 
residing there, had given him a pair of gold- 
spangled Hamburgs, brought from Lancashire, 
England, by a Quaker immigrant, and from 
these he (Honeywood) reared many others, 
and finally gave one of the roosters to Enoch 
Sumerford. 

In process of time the breed had become 
somewhat mixed, thus increasing the size, but 
preserving most of the markings which con- 
stitute the beauty of this variety of fowl. 

The bird was of large size, and Enoch was 
very proud of him, as well he might be. The 
gaudy color of this crower was reddish, shad- 
ing to gold, and upon the tail-feathers a large 
circled spangle of deep black, with a green 
gloss that flashed inthesun. Sammy called 
them ‘‘ eyes.” 

The upper part of the breast wasa glossy 
black, and the lower reddish, shading to gold, 
and spangled; and there were beautiful feath- 
ers on the neck, glossy green and gold-edged. 
The comb and wattles denoted a mixture with 
the black Spanish, being both large and of a 
bright vermilion color. The notches in the 
top of the comb were deeply indented, and 
regular as the teeth of a new saw. 

Whether there was any Spanish blood in his 
veins or no, he was possessed of a good share 
of the pride usually ascribed to that nation, as 
he was full of conceit and self-consequence, 
and affected altogether the company of the 
young and well-favored. 

He would pass by, with a glance of con- 
tempt, an aged grandmother that had laid 
eggs and reared chickens before he was born. 
But how he would strut, on some sunny morn- 
ing, when a young pullet was bringing out 
from the’ nest her first brood! The ground 
did not seem good enough for his lordship to 
walk on. Who but him? 
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make no pretensions to beauty. His ground 
color was a grayish white, with speckles, a 
stub tail, some yellow feathers on the neck, 
double comb very ragged, legs so short as to 
give him the appearance of being squat, with 
five toes on each foot. ; 
Compelled to give place to his haughty rival, 
he usually wore a discouraged look, and had 
the air of one about to apologize for presum- 
ing to exist, and always went with the oldest 
hens, the younger and the pullets associating 
with the young and handsome upstart. 

Sammy, having importuned Enoch to “ swap 
roosters with him ” till he was tired, at length 
‘gave it up — the only thing he was ever known 
to give up. 

“Harry,” said Mrs. Sumerford, as she stood 
in the doorway watching Sam and Tony, as 
they made their way to Mr. Seth’s to exact, 
the fulfilment of his promise, — brandishing 
the tomahawks made by, Harry the evening 
before, and which ‘they had stained blood-red 
with the juice of garget berries, after put- 
ting no small quantity on each other's faces, 
by way of war-paint, as they hardly dared to 
venture upon another smearing with smut, 
ochre, and bear’s grease,— ‘do you think 
there’s any danger in these boys going from 
house to house?” : 

‘*No, mother; not in the daytime. There’s 
a strong party of men, and three of the boys, 
— Hugh Crawford, Elick McDonald, and Biel 
Holt, — out scouting.” . ; 

“TI can’t, for the life of me, see what does 
make these children so possessed to have guns, 
and tomahawks, and scalping-knives; always 
talking about such things, and wanting to 
paint themselves and make believe they are 
Indians. It makes me feél bad to see them so. 
taken up with such kind of plays.” 

‘*Don’t let that worry you, mother; boys 
allers will be doin’ what they see men folks 
do. If we were plantin’, clearin’ land, makin’ 
sugar, or dressin’ skins, then they’d want ter 
do that, you know. Little girls allers want ter 
wash, bake, churn, and make soap. Come, 
Elick, come, Knuck, hurry up; git them ere 

deer-skins down out of the chamber, ter make 
the packs. Mother, you must spin us some. 
linen thread, ter sew ’em with.” 


“Mrs. Sumerford banded her wheel, Harry 


began to cut out the packs, and all were soon 
busily at work upon them, ‘till near noon, 
when Mrs. Sumerford suddenly exclaimed, — 
‘*T declare, the hens haven’t had a mouthful 
this morning. Enoch, carry ’em out that pot 





Sammy’s rooster, on the other hand, ‘could 





of skim-milk setting at the doorstep, and 
We must take 


throw ’em out a little corn. 
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good care of the hens; they will be a great 
comfort if we go into garrison.” 

In a few moments Enoch came back, amast 
ready to cry, and said, — 

**O, mother, something’s been afoul of my 
handsome rooster Mr. Honeywood give me; 
every one of his tail and all the large feathers 
in both his wings are gone.” 

The rest of the family followed Enoch to 
the barn, where they found his pet bird ina 
most sorry plight. 

His breech was as bare as though he had 
been plucked for market, and from the holes 
left by the rending away of those splendid 
gold-spangled feathers, blood had oozed and 
become black, having clotted. The wings he 
was wont to flap with such pride of place were 
also sadly mutilated. 

“Tt ain’t my rooster,” cried Enoch; ‘‘ can’t 
be. My rooster never could look like that.” 

‘* Why, yes, it is, Enoch,” said his mother; 
** his head looks like him, and there are the 
handsome feathers around his neck.” 

‘*But, ma’am,” cried the disconsolate boy, 
*‘ what does his tail look like? Now, mother, 
what could have done it? It has been done 
since last night at sundown. I was looking 
at the hens, when they were flying up to roost, 
and he was all right then.” 

‘*Perhaps he came round, in the morning, 
while the hogs were eating their swill, and one 
of ’em made a grab at him.” 

‘*That can’t bey” said Harry; ‘‘’cause if a 

hog made a grab at him, he wouldn’t have 
etaken the feathers clean, and sartain couldn’t 
have taken the wing feathers, on both sides, at 
the same grab; and his rump’s as bare as the 
back of my hand; an owl ora hawk would 
have torn him, and there isn’t a scratch about 
him anywhere.” 

They were compelled to leave the mystery 
unsolved. Meanwhile the forlorn pet went 
moping about the barn-yard, illustrating the 
old saying, ‘‘ Pride must have a fall.” 

The old hens, once beneath contempt, 
pecked at his bare and bloody rump; the gob- 
bler chased him, while he possessed not spirit 
to resent either indignity; and when night 
came, Enoch had to put him on the roost, as 
he had not wing feathers enough left to mount 
with. 

After doing this service to the fallen mon- 
arch of the barn-yard, Enoch went to drive up 
and fold the sheep — a matter never neglected, 
on account of the depredations of the wolves. 

Sammy, with tomahawk in belt, and the gun 
Mr. Seth had made for him, was on his way 

home. The latter had cunningly contrived a 
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wooden spring, that, by the turning of a but 
ton, was made to strike, with a loud snap, on 
a pin. 

Sam was immensely pleased with the gun. 
He would level it at a bush, turn the button, 
cry ‘‘ Bang ” when the spring snapped, then 
bring the weapon to a shoulder, and strut 
along, in a most pompous manner, crying, 
‘* Rub-a-dub, dub, rub-a-dub, dub, dub.” 

In the midst of these antics, Enoch came 
out of the woods within a few rods of him. 
Sammy instantly pulled several feathers from 
his cap, and thrust them hastily into his pock- 
et, but not so quickly as to escape the notice 
of Enoch. 

‘** QO, you little villain! 
them ere feathers?” 

Our young readers must recollect that these 
were rude times, and that Enoch was a back- 
woods boy, reared in the forest, had never 
been at school a day in his life, and that in 
those days of free speaking nothing was con- 
cealed, and whatever was felt came directly to 
the surface. 

Instead of replying to these rough saluta- 
tions, Sammy took to his heels, and made for 
the house as though life was at stake. 

Tearing from an ash stump, that bristled 
with sprouts, a long switch, Enoch pursued, 
and soon overtaking the fugitive, caught him 
by the collar, and began to shower the blows 
on head and legs, without mercy or cessation. 

The screams of Sam were fearful, and caused _ 
an instantaneous commotion on the premises. 

The hens began to cackle, the turkeys to cry 
** Quit, quit,” the gobbler gobbled, and the 
sheep fied to the pen, crowding together in 
one corner, as though besieged by wolves. 

Alternating with the shrill screams of Sam 
rose the deeper tones of Enoch. 

‘Tl war-post you,”—whir, whir. ‘Till 
larn you to pick my rooster, what Mr. Honey- 
wood give me,” — whir, whir. ‘I'll skin you 
alive,” — slap, slap; the flat of Enoch’s hand 
replacing the switch that was now broken into 
fragments, 

Mrs. Sumerford, who was on her way from 
the barn to the house, with her apron full of 
eggs, heard the outcry of ‘‘ Murder! mother! 
murder! mother!” and flinging them to the 
ground, was at the spot in a moment. 

Clasping the boy, now shrieking louder than 
ever, in her arms, she cried, — 

‘‘Enoch Sumerford, are you out of your 
senses? What has possessed you to shuns 
your little brother in this way?” 

Pulling the feathers out of Sammy’s pocket, 
Enoch held them up. 


Where did you get 
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‘Just look there, mother Sumerford! see 
what that little wretch has done! There’s part 
of my poor rooster's tail-feathers. He's the 
hog, and the hawk, and the fox, and the owl, 
what's done it.” 

“That is no reason you should beat him to 
death.” 

All the while, Sam, with his arms clasped 
round his mother’s waist, was holding up first 
one leg, then the other, and crying, without 
much regard to consistency, .‘‘I didn’t do it! 
I'll never do so agin! I’m sorry! O! O!” 

‘“*He’s making half of it, mother. I tell you, 
ever since father went away, that young one 
has had his own head; and if he ain’t made ter 
know his place, he'll turn us all out of doors, 
afore he’s much older. He ought ter be 
spanked afore he gets up in the morning, 
afore he goes ter bed at night, and in the 
night.” 

‘* You wasn’t so fond of being spanked when 
you were his age, and I’m sure you deserved it. 
Poor little child! his heart’s broke now; you 
might as well kill him and done with it. Tell 
mother, dear, all. about it, and how you come 
to do so.” 

‘*T — I didn’t pull ’em out, ma’am.” 

‘* Who did?” 

‘Tony did; I only held him.” 

‘* Who first thought of it? Who set the 
thing afoot?” said Enoch. 

‘* We was goin’ ter have a war-post, ma’am, 
and one day Mr. M’Clure said — I heerd him, 
— how Indians had eagles’ feathers in their 
heads, and Tony and all the boys said we 
ought ter have ’em. We couldn’t git eagles’ 
feathers, and I[-said there was real handsome 
feathers in the rooster’s tail, and Tony said, 
‘ Let’s pull ’em out.’ So he pulled ’em out, 
he did, ma’am. Booh! booh!” 

‘* Stop your whining. When did you do it?” 

‘** Arter the hens went to roost, last night.” 

‘* Where was I?” 

‘¢ Gone arter the sheeps.” 

‘* See that, mother. They didn’t do it right 
off, without thinking; but had it all planned 
out. Ill warrant they’ve been watching their 
chance for a fortnight.” 

‘*T’ll never do so again.” 

**°Cause you can’t; you’ve pulled ’em all 
out. But your will’s good enough. What'd 
you want to pull out the small feathers for? 
You couldn’t stick them in your caps.” 

‘Tony, and me, and Jimmy Grant be chiefs, 
and Tony said how the chiefs ought to have 
piumes different from the other Injuns, and 
their Mary knew how to make ’em, if she ony 
had small feathers, — handsome ones.” 
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“If I ketch Tony here agin, I'll spank him 
with a barn shovel.” 

The anger of Enoch was, however, as tran- 
sient as violent; and when, two days after, 
Tony made his appearance, about the middle 
of the forenoon, he paid no attention to him. 

He had, however, lost all interest in his 
rooster, and said to his mother, in the hearing 
of the boys, — 

“I’m half a mind to cut this rooster’s head 
off.. He looks shameful; the hens pick him, 
and I’m tired of putting him on the roost.” 

*“T wouldn’t now; wait till the weather's 
cooler and we eat what fresh meat we've got.” 

Sam,” whispered Tony, ‘‘ax him to give . 
the rooster ter us.” 

‘* What's the good of him, lookin’ so?” 

‘His feathers’ll grow out agin, just as they 
was afore.” 

“No, they won’t.” 

“T"tell you they will. Don’t hens allers 
shed their feathers, and don’t they allers grow 
out?” 

“They ain’t pulled out; they drop ‘em 
*cause they want ter their own selves.” 

‘* That don’t make no difference. Don’t the 
women folks pick the feathers off the geese 
alive, and don’t the hens pick one tother’s 
necks all bare, and don't they allers grow out 
agin, just the same?” ‘ ‘ 

‘I'm afraid ter ax him.” % 

‘Then git your mother ter; zukkers! I 
would.” 

Sammy whispered to his mother. 

‘*Enoch, why don’t you give the rooster to 
Sam, if you’ve made up your mind to kill 
him?” 

‘*T don’t care what comes of him now.” 

‘*He’ll be your rooster and mine now — 
won’t he, Sammy? ’Cause you know I told 
you ter ax for him.” 

‘*Yes, ours; only we'll keep him ter our 
house.” 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE McDONALDS,. 


Tue Sumerfords having made their packs, 
Harry found time to pay his long-postponed 
visit to the McDonalds, and accordingly set 
out about four o’clock of an afternoon. - On 
the way he met Honeywood, and after a warm 
greeting on either side, they sat down onthe 
root of a tree to talk. 

‘It's a good while, Harry, since we’ve had a 
talk together, and I want to tell you how much 
I was pleased with your making the drum, 
both because it’s a benefit to everybody, but 
especially on your own account. Which, now, 
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do you think I.was most pleased with, your 
making that drum or killing the Indians?” 

‘* Killin’ the Injuns; ’cause if I hadn't killed 
em, they'd killed me and alt the rest of us, and 


-likes a good many of the neighbors.” 


‘*‘ Yes, in one sense; because by so doing 
you saved your own life, the lives of your fam- 
ily, and probably of many, others. Between 
that and making a drum there is no compari- 
son; but in other. respects, and especially in 
regard to yourself, I thought more of your 
making the drum.” 

‘*T don’t see how that can be.” 

‘* In discovering the Indians’ ambush, killing 
them when they were trying to kill you, and 
beating them at their own game, you only did 
what I was prepared to expect from you. Nei- 
ther myself nor anybody in the Run doubted 
that you had a natural turn for tracking and 
finding out Indian signs, nor that you had 
courage and good judgment about ali such 
matters, and was as smart to carry out a thing 
that hit your fancy as any boy who was ever 
wrapped up in skin; and all knew you could 
shoot. But the neighbors did not know, and 
very few of them thought, that you had reso- 
lution to take hold of any job requiring labor, 
care, and patience, and finish it, up. They 
thought you were smart in spots, but flighty, 
—couldn’t stick to anything long, —and so 
fit only to hunt and trap, and live in the woods 
like an Indian.” 

** Did you think so, Mr. Honeywood?” 

‘*T hoped better things of you, and always 
took your part, though sometimes I had my 
fears; but they are all gone now. It was an 
everlasting sight of work to make that drum 
in the way you did. To take the stuff in the 
log, learn the trade, and make part of the tools 
as you went along, with no drum before you 
to look at, only the recollection of one you saw 
at the fort; give instruction to Cal about the 
head; and, under all those disadvantages, and 
in spite of all these obstacles, to produce a 
drum that Crawford said was as good a drum 
as he ever beat; satisfied me that you will, when 
this war is over, settle down and make a right 
useful man. I have wanted, this long time, to 
catch you alone, to say so, in order to encour- 
age you.” 

‘* I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Honeywood. 
Ever since you took hold of me, I’ve tried ter 
do the best I knowed how, and I'd do more to 
git your good will than for any other reason 
T know of.” 

** You know what I was saying to you, long 
ago, about going to school. We seem to be 
all broken up at present; but if the Indians 
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will let us, perhaps we may have a school this 
winter.” i 

‘*T hope.so, ’cause they’ve put me in cap’n, 
and I ought ter be able. ter write down the 
names of the company, and some other things; 
but I have ter make notches. on a stick, and 
mark on every notch something to show what 
boy it stands for, same as the Injuns do with 
their wampum-belts. Sometimes, too, the 
Blanchards, Israel and Jim’ll twit me ’cause I 
can’t read and write; but I can shut ’em up, 
and I kin lick ’em; so when I show my teeth, 
they have ter knuckle; and more than that, I 
kin show them things they don’t know — and 
they know it.” 

As they were about to separate, Harry asked 
Honeywood where he had been, and which way 
he was going. 

‘¢ Thave been over to McDonald’s. M’Clure, 
Mr. Holdness, myself, and others think, now 
that the harvest is about all in, — except some 
few crops that were put in late, — and the out- 
of-door work pretty much done, that we ought 
to go into garrison; and I have made it my 
business, for some time past, to go round 
among the neighbors, and try to get: them to 
do it. That was my errand at McDonald's.” | 

“Ts he going?” 

‘*No; says he has some out-door work he 
wants to finish; will go next week; that: it’s 
a great trouble to be so far from work, and 
have to carry tools, victuals, and cattle back 
and forth.” 

‘‘What makes you think we ought ter go 
into garrison now, Mr. Honeywood? I un- 
derstood you hadn’t found any Injun signs 
lately.” 

‘¢‘ That’s the very thing that troubles me and 
some others: we know the Indians too well to 
think, after what has taken place in this Run, 
they have givenit up. It’s often said that white 
men who are brought up in the woods are a 
match for an Indian; but it is not so. An 
Indian can cover his trail, if he has time, so 
that a white man can’t find it, and he can find 
a trail that a white man can't begin to. It is 
just, the time for Indians to come, because the 
barns are full, and the cattle fat; they’ll take 
the scalps, and live on the property, of the in- 
habitants. We have but a. few scouts in pro- 
portion to the extent of country, and it is not 
by any means impossible that there are In- 
dians outlying here, whom another party of 
Indians would discover, but we can’t.” 

‘*Ts that so?” 

“It is. I hunted, one whole winter, with a 
Mohawk called Wassaweela, a man I would 
trust my life with, slept by the same fire with 
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him every night. I knew.he, could see and 
hear what I couldn’t. I of course tried to learn 
all I could from him; and he told me that In- 
dians never took so much pains to cover their. 
tracks when they had to do with white people 
as when they were at war with other Indians.” 

**T see how ’tis. You think it’s no good 
when everything’s as quiet as it has been since 
Crawford was killed.” 

** Just so; and the most singular part of it 
is, that the very folks who were frightened 
after Braddock’s defeat, and wanted to run and 
leave everything, feel that, because we have 
had the advantage, and killed a few Indians, 
the danger is over, when it’s only begun.” 

** They'll be skeered enough when the trou- 
ble comes.” 

‘¢ There’s another thing,” said Honeywood, 
sinking his voice to awhisper. ‘* There’s been 
bad signs of late.” 

‘* What kind of signs?” 

‘* Why, a week ago Monday, one of my hens 
got up on the corn-crib, and crowed twice ; and 
yesterday morning one of the old hens laid an 
egg not larger than a pullet’s.. I knew, if I 
could fling it over the top of the barn, it would 
break the bad luck. So I took it out of the 
nest, and, when I got half way to the barn 
door, fell down and broke it.” ; 

‘* That looks as though it was to be.” 

** But that is not all. When Hugh Crawford 
was put into the coffin, the corpse was limp as 
a rag, instead of being stiff, as is usual. 
putting together all these signs and what i 
know about the ways of the Indians, I think 
they are warnings that ought not to be neg- 
lected.” 

‘* Whenever you want to go in, Mr. Honey- 
wood, I'm ready.” 

‘*T shall see what can be done with the rest 
first, but shall go in by day after to-morrow, 
at any rate.” 

In this mood they parted. Notwithstanding 
his general intelligence, and though devoid of 
fear in respect of other foes, Honeywood could 
not emancipate himself from the thraldom of 
those superstitious notions taught him at 'the 
cottage fireside in Devonshire. 

Alexander McDonald, to whose house Harry 
was going, had emigrated from Scotland, when 
a young man, and married one of his own 
countrywomen, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Nova Scotia, where he first landed. 

McDonald was a Presbyterian, a man’ of 
sincere piety, very much respected and loved, 
frequently conducting social religious meet- 
ings, held from house to house, among the 
neighbors. At first settling in Chester County, 
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he afterwards removed: to the Run, when it 


contained but two families, thoce of M’Clure 


/}and Holdness. 


His immediate family consisted: of. himself, 
wife, and five children; but there were inthe 
household twelve persons, — four negro slaves 
and his nephew Donald McDonald, a lad of 
fifteen, who was spending the autumn:in the 
Run, intending to return to Philadelphia be- 
fore winter, where his father, a ship Gt 
lived. 

McDonald’s children, with the onaptiiie of 
Alexander, the eldest, were girls, the yenaghet 
being an infant in arms. 

Possessed of more means than most. of his 
neighbors, and having so little male :help in 
his own family, McDonald had purchased four 
negroes. They, however, were, with one ex- 
ception, of little value. John and Ned were 
old men, nearly past labor, and Tom a boy of 
sixteen. But Moses— Mose, as they called 
him — was a strong, resolute fellow, and highly 
valued by his master, who treated all his ‘ser- 
vants with great kindness. The house was 
built of logs, with the chimney on the outside. 
They had four guns, plenty of ammunition, 
and three of the family — McDonald, his son, 
and Mose — were skilled in their use; but it 
was a mile and a half to the nearest neighbor. 

There was, however, a road extending through 
the settlement, from house to. house, two rods 
in width. That is, the trees were cut and taken 
out of the way, and logs flung into the mires, 
and the gullies were bridged with round logs. 
This served the purposes of the settlers, as 
everything was hauled on sleds, both in winter 
and summer. 

Alex McDonald had grown up in the prov- 
ince; a companion of Harry and Cal, and to 
the full as resolute and fond of the rifle, hunt- 
ing, and rough sports as they, but less boister- 
ous and of milder disposition, the result of an 
entirely different training. . His parents, hav- 
ing obtained a common school education, and 
been reared in the bosom of the kirk of Scot- 
land, taught their children around the fireside ; 
and the long evenings of winter were spent, 
not in making axe-handles, moccasons, filling 
snow-shoes, and making tie-bows, but a good 
portion of them in study or reading. 

Sometimes McDonald or Alex would read, 
while the mother plied her wool-cards, and the 
girls sewed or knit. Religious instruction 
also formed a prominent feature in the parental 
teachings. In short, it was a godly, thrifty 


Scotch household in the American wilderness. 
Alex, Harry, Cal Holdness, and Ned Arm- 
When either of 


strong were sworn friends. 
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them wished to accomplish any purpose, they 
could always count on the others. 

Alex was possessed of a good deal of inge- 
nuity, knew how to fasten the flint-heads, that 
the boys found in old Indian camping-places, 
to. arrows; was a splendid whittler, — no small 
matter, when the knife supplied the place of 
so many other tools, —and could make the 
best paddle for a birch canoe of any person, 
young or old, in the Run. 

When Harry arrived at the McDonald’s, 
bringing a large quantity of lead to be mould- 
ed into bullets, he received a warm welcome. 

Alex produced some wood, roughed out for 
bows and arrows, and Harry went to making 
bows, while Alex began to run bullets: when 
the lead was exhausted, Alex assisted Harry, 
who now produced several steel arrow-heads 
Mr: Honeywood had given him, and two ox- 
horns, one of which he gave to Alex, on con- 
dition that he put a bottom ‘in the other for 
Harry. 

They worked and talked. Harry told his 
friend about the outrage Sam and Tony had 
committed in respect to Enoch’s rooster. Alex 
was greatly amused, and said, — 

‘*T believe Tony Stewart was at the bottom 
of that.” 

‘**T guess they both had a hand in it.” 

** Ay, no doubt; but it seems Sammy took 
the licking, while Tony got his share of the 
feathers, and half the fowl, and went scot free 
to boot.” 

‘**If Tony had been there when Knuck found 
it out, he’d got his share of the lickin’, I prom- 
ise you. I never saw Knuck so mad afore; 
and when Knuck’s mad, he 7s mad; but it don’t 
last long.” 

** It looks so much like something he did the 
other day, that I believe Tony planned the 
whole of it.” 

‘* What was it he did?” 

‘* Mr. Blanchard promised to make him 
and your Sam a wooden gun each, some 
time.” 

‘Which meant with ¢hem the next morn- 
ing.” 

«Just so; and they kept tormenting him to 
make ’em; so he made Sammy’s, but he kept 
it sly — didn’t give it to him; because he was 
very busy, couldn’t stop to make the other, 
and knew if Tony knew that ’twould set him 
raving. But Tony found it out, and then it 
was, * You said you would, some time; you’ve 
made Sammy’s, and you haven’t made mine.” 

** I know something about that. I promised 
ter make tomahawks ter go with the guns.” 

“And you had to make ’em.” 


** Reckon I did.” aft 

‘* Blanchard was very busy doing something 
| to his house, and lost hiscompasses. It both- 
ered him a good deal, because hé wanted em 
every fewminutes to use. He‘hunted and hunt- 
ed, but couldn’t find ’em; sot all the children 
to hunting; they couldn't find ’em. All ‘this. 
time Tony kept right under his feet, just like 
a horse-fly round a horse, and every little while 
it would’ be, ‘ You said you would, some time, 
and you’ve made Sammy’s. If I find the com- 
passes, will you make my gun?’ 

*¢“¥es, I will, if you'll find my compasses.’ 

** © Will you make it soon as I find ’em?’ 

+* sVes,’ 

**¢ Will you sartain?’ 

‘*¢Yes, I’ll drop my work, and make it.’ 

‘* «Just like Sammy’s, with a thing ter turn 
that'll make it fire?’ 

‘6S 'Yes, yes.” 

“Tt wasn’t ten minutes before Tony found 
’em right among the chips, where Blanchard 
and the whole family had been searching.” 

** Found ‘em where he put ’em?” 

‘*To be sure: they were in*his pocket the 
whole time; and when Blanchard told him he’d 
make the gun if he found ‘em, Tony gets down 
on his knees among the chips, goes to pawing 
the chips over, and drops ’em.” 

“They might be there, and he- might find 
’em, without his putting ’em there.” 

‘*T should think so, if he hadn’t told Jimmy 
Grant, just after Blanchard missed the com- 
passes, that ‘he knowed a way ter make Mr. 
Blanchard make his gun — zukkers! he did.’” 

Harry spent the night with Alex, and they 
completed their preparations for scouting. 

When morning came, McDonald called his 
household together for family devotions; and 
after breakfast the two friends parted, having 
made an appointment to meet at Harry’s house, 
to make moccasons. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MASSACRE OF A FAMILY. 


Just as Harry reached his own door, he recol- 
lected he had omitted to bring home a crooked 
knife, lent to Alex some weeks before, and that 
he needed to scoop out the back of a paddle. 

‘¢ Never mind,” he said to himself; ‘ I'll go 
over ter-night or ter-morrer night, and git it; 
I kin rough the paddle out without it.” 

For two successive evenings Harry was pre- 
vented from going to Mr. McDonalds; at one 
time by a visit from Andrew M’Clure, and on 
the next night by one of the cows getting 





‘| mired. 
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Unable longer to do without the tool, he set 
out, one morning, after breakfast, to get it, 
making a call at Blanchard’s, and intending to 
get his dinner with Alex. 

It was a lovely morning; birds were sing- 
ing, squirrels chattering on the trees and log 
fences, the sunlight, pouring in a flood over 
thé tree-tops, glittered on the leaves, bathed 
in the heavy autumnal dew, while the devious 
course of the stream could be distinctly traced 
by the veil of mist that yet hung over its sur- 
face. 

Harry had accomplished about half of his 
journey, when he espied a full-grown bear in 
a swamp between him and the river, partly 
concealed by the bushes, and busily employed 
in picking cranberries. His first impulse was 
to creep up and shoot him; but, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, he exclaimed, — 

‘** It won’t do, — it won’t do ter spare a charge 
of powder these times, ‘cause we don’t need 
the meat— we've got pork enough. It’s too 
bad: that bear's fat, I know; ‘then his fur must 
be gittin’ decent. Elick and I kin kill him 
with arrows and knives. Elick's got two bows 
and steel-pointed arrows.” 

Harry quickened his pace toa run, in order to 
obtain the weapons and the assistance of Alex, 
before the bear should leave the cranberry-bed. 


‘‘ He CAUGHT AN AXE OFF THE WOOD-PILE TO KEEP ’EM OFF.” Page 605. 





When in sight of the house he was somewhat 
surprised to perceive the window-shutters were 
closed, the door standing wide open, and that 
tno smoke came out of the chimney, though it 
was not far from the usual dinner hour of the 
family. 

Not liking the appearance of things, Harry 
instinctively cocked his rifle, and closely scan- 
ning the woods and fields, went forward. He 
had reached the corn-crib, when two ravens 
suddenly flew up before him; and, glancing at 
the spot from whence they rose, he saw the 
lifeless body of Mrs. McDonald stretched 
across the foot-path that led to the spring, and 
on the grass, within a few feet, that of her in- 
fant, both mangled with the tomahawk, and 
scalped. : 

Harry retreated cautiously for some distance, 
— but without seeing or hearing anything that 
betokened the presence of Indians, — till he 
gained the cover of some bushes, when, avoid- 
ing the road, he took to the shelter of the 
woods, and ran home at full, speed. 

‘* Motuer,” he cried, ‘‘ run for the garrison; 
the Injuns have been at McDonald's, killed her 
and the baby, and all the rest, for what I know, 
or carried ‘em off.” 

Snatching the baby from the cradle, the 
mother fled, followed by Sammy, while’ the 
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boys, .with.their weapons, brought up.the 
rear, firing two guns in quick succession, to 
alarm the settlers. In a few moments the re- 
port.of the alarm-gun at the block-house. was 
heard. 

Before: reaching Grant's they were met by 
Heinrich Stiefel, Armstrong, Maccoy, and 
Rogers, all mounted and armed, while Stewart 
‘was seen approaching on horseback, and Grant 
afoot. 

Thus strong in numbers, the band made their 
way to the abode of McDonald, where they 
witnessed a scene of horror no one of them 
could-ever recall without a shudder, while life 
lasted. 

The head of Mrs. McDonald was nearly sev- 
ered from her body, and the ears and nose of 
the infant cut off and thrust into its mouth. 
‘The bodies of McDonald and his son lay near 
the hominy-block, pierced through with ar- 
rows, and scalped. Little Maggie, the young- 
est girl and the pet of all the neighbors, was 
found a few feet from the door-stone. Rogers 
took up the mangled form, and carried it into 
the house. 

About a month previous McDonald had em- 
ployed Mr. Seth Blanchard to partition off a 
small room from the kitchen, to serve the pur- 
pose of a store-room and milk-room. Until 
that time the rooms had been separated by 
partitions of bark, or by blankets hung be- 
tween. Mr. Seth, however, manufactured 
boards and studding with the whip-saw, planed 
the boards, and put up the partition, although 
he was obliged to fasten it with pegs of wood, 
for lack of nails. 

He at the same time made shelves to hold 
milk-pans, a door with wooden hinges and 
latch, and a large chest to contain meal, —a 
trough having before answered the purpose. 
‘The chest was deemed by the neighbors a great 
piece of extravagance, in the midst of an In- 
dian war, and all came to look at it. 

“The idee,” said Holdness, ‘‘of making 
such a great concern as that, when we have 
ter pound our corn and bile (boil) our wheat. 
A thimble’ll hold all the meal McDonald’ll git 
ground at a mill for many a day.” 

The door of this room was cut to pieces 
with tomahawks, and on the floor were the 
bodies of the two remaining daughters. It 
would seem that, after securing the door, they 
had concealed themselves in the chest, as it 
was upset, and their clothes sprinkled with 


_ meal. The empty milk-pans, from which the 


Indians had drank, and some balls of butter, 
bore the impress of their bloody fingers, as 
did loaves of bread, fragments of which were 
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trodden into the pools of clotted at 
stood in different places on the £ floor. ' 

One corner of ‘the log: chimney — bait: ut- 
side of the house, an aperture having S 
in the walls for the fireplace — was torn away. 
Thus an entrance was effected through’ the 
Szeplace to the interidr of the house. 

The Indians, after surprising McDonald and 
his son, by means of an axe and lever, found 
at the wood-pile, had made this breach. Mrs. 
McDonald, having fastened the door and shut- 
ters at the first. alarm, and—as it seemed 
probable — when she found the Indians would 
force an entrance, fied with her infant, with 
the hope of reaching the neighbors while they 
were thus occupied. 

‘* What has become of Donald and the ne- 
groes? They must be killed or carried off, else 
they’d have run to the neighbors,” said Arm- 
strong. 

‘*Most like they’re carried off,” said Grant; 
“they are not apt to kill negroes, nor a boy 
of Donald's age; because they’ll make slaves 
of the darkies, and an Indian of the lad; only 
let him live among them a few years, and get 
a taste of wild life and he’d turn his back on 
his own parents.” 

‘* May be they’re in the field,” said Harry. 
‘*T heard Mr. McDonald say, day before yes- 
terday, that he wanted ter pull a piece of flax 
that was late planted, and then he was ready 
ter go into garrison.” 

On the way they found the guns belonging 
to McDonald resting against a stump, and 
within ten feet of them the body of Moses, 
pierced with arrows, and scalped to the ears. 
The ground in the vicinity was trampled, and 
afforded evidence of a desperate struggle. 

‘*Poor Mose,” said Maccoy, ‘* he was strug- 
gling hard to get hold of the guns, and ‘if he 
had, would have let daylight through some 
on ’em.” 

‘What is he scalped so much for?” said 
Harry. 

‘That means that it took two Indians to kill 
him,” said Grant. 

The bodies of the other negroes were fourid 
in the flax, where they had fallen by the arrows 
of the savages, who had crept through a piece 
of corn lying adjacent, till within a few feet 
of their victims. 

Here was an exhibition of Indian subtlety 
and vengeance well calculated to quicken the 
apprehensions of those who had grown negli- 
gent by reason of previous impunity, and 
justifying all the predictions of Holdness and . 
M’Clure. 

Like the viewless pestilence, their implaca- 
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ble foe, after eluding the vigilance of: the 
scouts, had selected the most exposed: family, 
accomplished their purpose in broad daylight, 
and escaped. 

‘* What is this?” cried Marry, who had been 
looking at the tracks of the Indians among 
the corn. 

Upon a stump, at one corner of the corn 
piece, was spread an Indian blanket, and on 
the blanket McDonald’s hat, with a knife stuck 
through both. 

‘‘That means,” said Armstrong, ‘‘‘ This 
much we have done, and are able to do more.’” 

‘* My God! what a butchery!” cried Rogers ; 
‘*Mr. McDonald and his family, we set such 
store by.” 

** And Elick, that I loved just like a brother; 
and the blessed little baby, — poor little crea- 
ture! so innocent, — that never did any harm 
ter any one. Only think of sculpin’ a little 
baby!” said Harry. 

Holdness, Honeywood, M’Clure; Israel Blan- 
chard, and several others now appeared, to- 
gether with Cal Holdness and a number of the 
boys belonging to Harry’scompany. Perceiv- 
ing the situation of things at a glance, Hold- 
ness said, — 

‘* Neighbors, what’s done can’t be undone; 
you must do what is needful here; we will take 
provision, and follow these miscreants; camp 
ter-night on the trail, and perhaps we may git 
some amends, ‘They ain’t got a great start. 

‘* Harry, you must take your scout, and do 
the scouting while we are gone. I reckon no- 
body’ll have anything ter say agin it, in the 
face and eyes of what’s happened at this house ; 
if they have, they kin go ter the garrison, and 
scout themselves.” 

‘* Boys,” said Harry, “‘ git your packs, weap- 
ons, and victuals, and meet me at the big 
sugar tree, on Ephraim Cuthbert’s old place. 
Cal, do you take a-hoss, and drum up the 
rest.” 

After the departure of those who were: pre- 
paring either to pursue the Indians or act as 
scouts at home, Rogers, Stewart, Heinrich 
Stiefel, with David and James Blanchard, yoked 
McDonald’s oxen, and put them to the sled. 
They then took the shutters from the windows, 
and laid them across the bars of the sled, on 
which they were about to place the mangled 
remains of the McDonalds, in order to convey 
them to. the garrison, where the. neighbors 
could prepare them for interment, when Stiefel, 
pointing to the rising ground, exclaimed, — 





‘* Who is. that?” 
**It’s Donald,” said Rogers; and in_a few 
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cheeks showing the traces.of dried, tears, came 
towards them. 

The boy seemed half demented, making no 
reply to their greetings, and his eyes wandered 
from one to another of the party, till at length 
they rested on the. face of James Blanchard, 
when, flinging his arms around Blanchard’s 
neck, he hid his face in the bosom of his com- 
panion, and sobbed as though his heart would 
break. 

There was not a dry eye in the company, and 
many sobbed aloud. Tears seemed to give 
relief; and after a while, raising his head, he 
asked, — 

‘“* Are they all: gone? — my uncles and aunt, 
and all the children?” 

‘* All, my poor boy,” replied Rogers, 

They forbore to ask Donald. any questions, 
but consoled him as well as they could, The 
heart-broken lad went around,:and viewed. the 
mangled forms of his relatives, after which 
they set out for the garrison. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT. 


Tue boys thus suddenly summoned to action 
by this fearful exigency, and thrust, as it were, 
into the position to which they had ‘so long 
aspired, speedily assembled at the tree. 

After calling the roll, and ascertaining that 
all were provided with rations, and otherwise 
equipped, Harry said, — 


**«« Has anybody got a bow and arrows?” 


‘*T have,” said Armstrong. 

‘¢ And I too,” said Cal Holdness. 

‘* Now, boys,” said Harry, ‘‘I’m goin’ ter 
bring forrard somethin’, and I want eyerybody’s 
mind on it. Mr. Holdness, Honeywood, and 
the rest have gone ter work on that.ere trail; 
they’ve found out the Injuns have gone ter the 
river, and there they’ve lost it.. It’s most like 
they’ve took ter the water. It may take ’em 
till sundown to git on the trail at all. At any 
rate, they can’t foller it fur, if they find it again, 
afore night. The Injuns have got daylight ter 
work by, and they'll walk in the water, and 
walk on logs and rocks, and do everything to 
throw ’em off the trail till night comes, and 
then they'll put her all night, and git such a 
start by the time our folks find the trail, in the 
mornin’, that they won’t be like to overtake 
’em. We know they’re Delawares, cause Stie- 
fel found a paint-bag that they dropped in. 
McDonald’s field, where they hid their guns, 
with figures worked on it that M’Clure said 
was Delaware make. Now, it stands ter rea- 


moments the: lad, pale and trembling, his | son that, havin’ so many scalps, and knowin’ 
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what sort of men will be on their trail, they'll 
push for their towns, or the Shawnese towns, 
—cause they’re all one; and ter. git there 
they’ve got ter go through Allequipys’ Gap, 
sartin. What I’m comin’ at is this : while them 
Injuns is spendin’ the time tryin’ ter kiver their 
trail, — washin’ it in water, takin’ back tracks, 
doin’ all they know ter mislead our folks, and 
our folks tryin’ ter smell it out, — let’s us make 
right for that Gap, git ahead on ’em and am- 
bush ’em, and give ’em all the tomahawkin’ 
they want.” 

“*T say, go,” replied Cal Holdness, before 
the words were well out of Harry’s mouth. 

**Can we find the way?” said Ned Arm- 
strong; ‘‘’cause if we have to spend time to 
hunt it up, or git lost in the night, they'll be 
through the Gap afore we git there.” 

‘*T kin make a bee line for it, night or day,” 
said Harry; ‘‘and there’s a good moon. I 
know. a narrow place where we kin lay an 
ambush; and they won't be spectin’ that; 
they'll ony be thinkin’ of what’s behind, and ’Il 
feel safe, and git kind o’ kereless when they 
git through the Gap. I want every boy's 
mind on it.” 

‘*But Mr. Holdness gave us orders to do 
scout duty. How about that?” said Craw- 
ford. 

‘* Here’s Dave Blanchard and Jim come ter 
look on. Send word by them that we've gone 
arter Injuns, and let the folks go inter garri- 
son: there’s Rogers, Holt, Proctor, Stewart, 
and men enough ter hold the garrison.” 

Tightening his belt, Harry gave the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Forward!” and led the way. Ford- 
ing the streams and ascending the steep banks, 
they skirted the flank of a mountain, and 
disappeared in the woods. 

Leaving this enthusiastic band, with their 
youthful leader — much riper in experience of 
the forest than in years, and with judgment 
acquired by the habit of independent action 
and the common exigencies of frontier life — 
to pursue their perilous way, let us accampany 
those who were bearing the mangled bodies of 
their neighbors to_the garrison, where their 
arrival was productive of — and sorrow 
beyond expression. 

The remains were bathed in tears, whileevery 
mother in the Run offered the lonely Donald 
a home. 

The first burst of anguish over, the remains 
were cleansed from blood, and prepared for 
burial in the best manner the circumstances 
of the settlers permitted. 

It was evident from the fact that the Indians 
had left the guns of the McDonalds uninjured, 





and had-not taken even so much as a blanket 
from the house, that they were apprehensive 
of pursuit; otherwise they would have at least 
rendered the guns useless, or plundered the 
dwelling. 

It was no less certain that they feared to at- 
tack the McDonalds with fire-arms either in 
the house or inthe field, as the report of a gun 
would have brought to their aid the fatal rifles 
of Honeywood, Holdness, M’Clure, and oth- 
ers whose prowess they had been taught by 
bitter experience. 

With all the patience and subtlety character- 
istic of Indian character, they had watched 
and prowiled around their victims, armed with ° 
a noiseless weapon, and, by dividing into sep- 
arate bands, accomplished their fell purpose. 

These two things — the resorting of the In- 
dians to the bows and arrows, which they 
could use with terrible effect, and their eluding 
the vigilance of the scouts, and lurking, as 
they must have done for some days, within a 
short distance of the house of McDonald — 
furnished new ground for apprehension. 

That evening, when the inmates of the gar- 
rison had assembled, Donald related to them 
all he had witnessed in relation to the mas- 
sacre. The boy said that his uncle wanted to 
get the cows into the field to eat the fall feed, 
and had been splitting and hauling rails for 
some days, in order to fence out a piece of corn 
that was not yet gathered. 

Beside the corn was a patch of late-sown 
flax, and this he was calculating to pull, after 
which he was going into garrison nights, 
meaning to work on the place in the daytime. 

‘« But how come the guns down in the field, 
and your uncle and Elick at the house? Should 
a thought they’d kept the guns where they 
were,” said Rogers. 

“ We'd had breakfast early, and was out afore 
the house by the wood-pile, just goin’ to start 
for the field. Mose and the other negroes was 
goin’ to pullin’ flax, and uncle, I, and Elick 
was goin’ to put up the fence, when my aunt 
came to the door, and said there must be some 
corn pounded, for there wasn’t anything to 
make bread of, and there wasn’t more’n enough 
to last that day and for breakfast the next 
morning baked; and she wanted me to go into 
the woods, and get her some broom stuff right 
away.” 

‘What time of day was that?” said Holt. 

‘Just after sunrise. Uncle said, ‘Donald, 
do you go and get the broom stuff for your 
aunt.’ Then he told tht negroes to take the 
guns into the field, set ’em up agin a stump he 
pinted out, and go to pullin’ flax on the end 
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of the piece next the corn, ’cause he wanted 
to build fence there first, and that he and Elick 
would be along soon as they’d pounded some 
corn. He said that ’cause the negroes didn’t 
like to go without him and Elick.” 

‘*O, what a pity he hadn’t a kept them guns 
in his own hands!” said Stiefel. ‘‘ Well, go 
on, my lad; I dread to hear the next.” 

‘*T went over the hill afore the house, down 
into the swamp, and broke off the broom stuff; 
and when I got back onto the high ground, I 
looked, and saw uncle and Elick poundin’ corn, 
and the negroes at work amongst the flax. 

‘* There was a big hornet’s nest in a thorn- 
bush, that I wanted to git to carry home to 
Philadelphia, when I went. I put down the 
broom stuff, to look and see if the hornets had 
left, and while I was lookin’ I heard an awful 
screechin’, and run to see; and there was-uncle 
on the ground, by the hominy-block, and two 
Indians fired arrows into cousin Elick, and he 
caught an axe off the wood-pile to keep ’em off; 
but one of ’em flung a tomahawk right into 
his head, and he fell down.” 

‘* Wasn’t there but two Indians?” said Mrs. 
Holt. 

‘** Yes, there was three more tryin’ to git the 
door open. My aunt had fastened the door 
and the windows.” (The windows had bullet- 
proof shutters.) 

‘* What was you doing all this time?” 

‘*T was so frightened I didn’t dare té move. 
I stood right there. Then some more Indians 
come. They all went round behind the house ; 
I could hear ’em poundin’, but couldn't see 
‘em. Then the door opened, and I saw my 
aunt run out with the baby, and Maggie right 
after her; and two Indians run out from behind 
the house; one of ’em hit auntie on the head 
with a tomahawk, and took the baby and flung 
it way up in the air, and when it come down 
knocked it in the head. ‘T’other Indian run 
after Maggie; she took back to the house, but 
he caught her, and took her up by the legs, 
and smashed her on the door-stone.” 

Donald’s voice here became choked with. 
grief, and he burst into a flood of tears, as the 
act of narration recalled, as vividly as before, 
all the features of the massacre. 

‘*O, the bloody wretches! What can they 
be made of? They can’t be flesh and blood, 
like other people,” said Mrs. Honeywood. 
** Where were Janet and Grace? Did you see 
them?” 

‘*No, ma’am; I was afraid they’d see me, 
I crept under a heap 
of brush that laid up agin a stump, “After a 
little while I heerd the girls screech, and then 
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’twas all still. I didn’t dare to breathe, hardly, 
but laid there till I heerd voices, and hnew 
Harry Sumerford’s voice.’ 

“Did you see ’em kill the sequent? whe 
Rogers. 

**No, sir. I didn’t look that way at all.” 

‘“*How many Indians do you think there 
was?” 

‘‘ There was six: one scalpin’ my uncle, two 
killin’ Elick, and three breakin’ the door; and 
then a lot more come up out of the field; there 
was more come out of the field than was there 
afore.” 

‘* Where did you think the first ones come 
from?” 

‘‘They must have come out of the fallen 
timber, ’cause the ones that fired the arrows 
stood right at the corner of the house.” 

There was an acre of fallen trees back of the 
house, that McDonald was waiting for the wind 
to blow from the right quarter to burn. 

*¢ There must have been a dozen of them.” 

‘‘T'll warrant there was.” 

Every effort was made to give not only the 
bodies of the McDonalds, but also of the ne- 
groes, a respectable burial. 

There was no lack of tools or mechanical 
skill, as not only the elder Blanchards, but 
David and James, could handle tools. But 
there was not time sufficient to manufacture 
boards with the whip-saw, for coffins. 

The Blanchards were equal to the demands 
tmade upon them. The boards that formed the 
partition in McDonald’s house were taken 
down, and the meal-chest taken to pieces, and 
also Harry Sumerford’s work-bench. 

There were no nails to be had. The Blan- 
chards, however, dovetailed the coffins togeth- 
er, putting in a few wooden pins to re-enforce 
the dovetails. 

In order to accomplish this, the Blanchards 
began their work directly, —Stewart, Heinrich 
Stiefel, and others taking down the partition 
and preparing the stuff,—and continued to . 
work all night, and most of the next forenoon. 

The settlers had now resolved to-go into 
garrison; the stock of McDonald was there- 
fore driven to Ephraim Cuthbert’s pasture, for 
the convenience of milking the cows and fold- 
ing the sheep. His household stuff was also 
moved to the block-house, for safe-keeping, 
till such time as his brother could be informed 
of what had occurred. 

It was determined, if possible, to defer the 
funeral till the return of the scouting parties, 
and therefore the remains were placed, ‘after 
being put in the coffins, within the vacant 
house of Ephraim. 
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** Little did I think,” said Israel Blanchard 

to Stewart, as he closed’ the door upon the 
dead, ‘‘ when I had finished that store-room 
and grain-chest for neighbor McDonald, and 
he, and his wife, and all of them were so 
pleased with the job, that in less than a month 
I should be using the very same boards to 
make their coffins. I hope I may not have 
more to make before these are put in the 
ground; for, if the scouting-parties overtake 
the Indians, they may be ambushed, especially 
those boys, who never ought to have been al- 
lowed to go. For my part, it seems to me 
things have a gloomy look, — new graves open- 
ing as fast as old ones are filled.” 
* “Tt maun be ower shoon, ower boots, wi’ 
us, now,” replied the tough old Scotchman. 
‘When I ’greed to bide the brunt wi’ the rest, 
I made up my mind to the worst. We hae got 
the land, and got onto it, and he who would 
pu the rosé maun sometime be scarted wi’ the 
thorns. We maun ‘set hard heart against hard 
hap.’” 

**T knowall that; but how long can we hold 
out at this rate? We've lost thirteen of our 
people since this war broke out; and it's but 
begun.” — 

**- Ye dinna consider it right, neighbor: what 
we've lost goes mair to break our hearts than 
to diminish our strength. We hae lost but 
four; the mother an’ the girls, an’ three of the 
blacks, were no great use for defence; and ye 
ken, yoursel, neighbor McDonald was better 
for praying than fighting; sae we hae lost but 


four ‘who could be counted on to bide the |}. 


brunt; that is, Alexander and Moses now, 
Woodbridge and Crawford lang syne.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





YANKEE NOTIONS. 





BY MILES MONROE. 





HOUGH a youth of modest mien, 
Jonathan the world has seen ; 

Since he first could walk alone 
Has had notions of his own; 
Notions bright and notions queer 
From his busy brain appear; 
Thoughts of every shape and hue, 
Often odd, but always new. 


Watch the steamers, huge and strong, 

As they grandly speed ‘along ; 

Though the waves run mountains high, 
’ In the tempest’s teeth they fly. 





Swift and free they rove the main; 
Wind and sea rage all in vain. 

What avails their wild‘commotion 
Matched against a Yankee notion ? 


O’er the land fly to and fro 

Messages of weal or woe; 

Words of peace, and news of strife; 
Tidings both of death and life: 

Over valley, plain, and steep, 

On the flashing wire they leap, 

Quick as thought, from shore to shore : 
A Yankee notion, nothing more! 


Through the sea, an iron band 
Joins thé nations hand in hand, 
Bringing tidings, night and day, 
From a thousand leagues away: 
Acts of kings and states reviewing, 
Telling what the world is doing; 
Sets at nought the angry ocean: 
*Tis another Yankee notion! 


To Fitch and Fulton, Morse and Field, 
Lands afar their homage yield; 

Then shall genius lose our praise, 
Though from afar we see its blaze? 
Why should selfishness and pride 

All the world from us divide? 

Hark! From mighty sea to sea, 

The reply — it shall not be! 


In the face of all the world 

Shall our banner be unfurled, 
Offering each tribe and nation 
Friendship’s cordial invitation. 

Far across the globe’s expanse 

Let our kindly call advance, 
Bringing forth, through every race, 
Genius from its hiding-place. 


To his myriads of friends 

Jonathan this message sends: 

‘* Come, a brimming bumper mix; 

Drink with me ‘ To Seventy-Six!’ 

*Mid the grand display of arts, 

Let us find each other’s hearts : 

Quaff, with hand in hand, the potion, 

‘To the grandest Yankee notion!’” 
PHILADELPHIA, 1874. 





—— Tue Damson plum is, properly, Dam- 
ascene, named from the ancient city of Da- 
mascus. The cherry, it is said, derived its 
name from Cerassus, in Asia Minor. Filbert 
is named from Philibert of France. re 
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THE SAILORS GARDEN. 





BY S. E. HENRY. 





W* would sing of our wonderful garden, 
So grand, so spotless, and clean: 

Though the rake and the broom never touch it, 
Not an atom of dust may be seen 

On its broad, even surface, which spreads 
Far and wide, one beautiful sheen. 


Though no root have we planted, or seed 
Haye we sown in this garden of ours, 

In abundance they grow, the high and the low, 
Most charming, exquisite ficwers, 

With Neptune to prune and jealously guard, 
As a king may guard his high towers. 


Its walls, the horizon of opal and pearl,, 
With the clouds that have curled, 

And are touched by the rays of the sun. 
They rise; by the wind they are whirled 

Into pictures of mystical charm, 
Giving joy anew to our world. 


And so, if we’re out on the ocean, 
Distant far from our home on the strand, 

With its numberless comforts and beauties, 
We still are reached by the Hand 

That ever is giving and blessing, the same 
On the sea as on the dry land. 





“LA BELLEZA,” THE SPANISH PIRATE. 





BY-N. 5. DODGE. 





Bis day on which we reached Port Royal, 
Jamaica, in 1842, a pirate schooner was 
brought in as a prize. She had long been a 
notorious pest in the Spanish Main... Every- 
body had heard of La Belleza, — the beautiful, 
‘—and all sea-going people had been in dread 
of her for years. She was supposed to have 
overhauled and plundered more than two hun- 
dred merchant vessels. English and Amer- 
ican ships of war had chased her in vain, until, 
skulking into a shallow. bay on the southern 
coast of Cuba, the previous week, two well- 
armed boats from a British frigate captured 
her, after a desperate struggle, with her cap- 
tain and the whole crew. — 

By the obliging permission of the naval 
officer in charge, I went over her. She was 
rightly named ** La Belleza:" ‘I never'saw so 
ship-shape a craft. Her hull'was as graceful 
asa fawn. She lay low in the water, her masts 
were of the finest proportions, and every rope 


and spar, block and ‘netting, were’ in perfect 
order. Amidships she carried a long eighteen- 
pounder, mounted on a circular swivel, so 
that the fire could be directed upon any point. 
In addition to this, there were five twelve- 
pounders, and several brass four-pounders, so 
mounted upon the taffrails that their shot 
could be poured into boats alongside... Around 
the masts were ranged pikes, ground sharp as 
razors; and in various places cutlasses, and 
muskets, and pistols were ready for instant 
service. The deck was greased, in order that 
boarding parties might slip after clearing the 
high netting; and earthen pots, which, when 
their contents were ignited, gave out a dense, 
fetid smoke, were lashed, so as to be ready ata 
moment’s need to be thrown at any assailants. 
There was a large amount of specie on board, 
and of apparel, merchandise, and of spirits 
hardly any end. 

I was present at the trial of the captain and 
his crew. The latter were twenty-four in 
number, all Spaniards, and as desperate a 
looking set of ruffians as could well be ima- 
gined. It was arranged that the captain should’ 
be tried first. He was evidently of a class su- 
perior to his men. Of about five and thirty 
years of age, tall, square-shouldered, muscu- 
lar in legs, and brawny in chest and arms, his 
features regular, his complexion dark, his hair 
vand beard black and curly, his eyes large and 
piercing, and his bearing self-possessed, he 
was, certainly, as fine a specimen of aman as 
one often sees. He wore a loose jacket of 
dark brown broadcloth, white duck trousers, 
and kid gloves. He had neither shirt nor 
waistcoat; but about his waist was a red silk 
sash, the ample folds of which nearly covered 
his hairy breast. Cap in hand, he stepped 
into the dock with perfect composure, and 
was forthwith arraigned on three charges, one 
of piracy and two of murder. The attorney- 
general conducted: the prosecution, and two 
barristers defended the prisoner. 

As the proceedings were, of course, all in 
English, an interpreter, an uneducated quad- 
roon, was appointed, who, turning towards 
the captain, read the charges to him in Span-. 
ish. I understood that language pretty well, 
and could not help thinking how strange Eng- 
lish forms of law must appear to a Spanish 
pirate. He kept his eye fixed on the inter- 
preter. In due time came the formal accusa- 
tion. When the quadroon came to that part 
where the killing was described, he said, “* Un 
canon cargado con polvo y bala,” —a cannon 
loaded with dustand ball. The captain started, 





and smiled oddly. The stupid interpreter had 
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used the ward Jolvo, meaning dust, snuff, or 
anything very fine-grained, instead of Zolvora, 
gunpowder. 

After the arraignment, the prisoner was 
asked, through the interpreter, whether he 
was guilty or not guilty of the crime of piracy. 
He bent down to the quadroon, and ‘said, in 
a low, tone, ‘‘ Unfortunately, I am guilty.” 
However, upon being advised to plead zot 
guilty, without which no plea could be set up 
for him, nor any defence made, he did so. 

His.case was ably managed, The barristers, 
his. counsel, endeavored to show that ‘ La 
Belleza ” was a Spanish letter of marque, fitted 
out at Havana for Nuevitas, where the regu- 
lar ship’s. papers were deposited. It did not 
answer. The.story. was a mere subterfuge. 
In the very act of piracy the prisoner had been 
taken, and the judge decided that the trial 
must proceed. ; 

' At the very outset, after resuming proceed- 
ings, the poor interpreter made another. blun- 
der, and this time more awkward than at first. 
The clerk of the court asked the prisoner, in 
English, the usual question, ‘‘ How will you 
be tried?” —the form of answer being, ‘‘ By 
God and mycountry.” The quadroon put the 
question to the pirate captain in Spanish. 
The man stared, but did not speak.. He was 
all at sea. Then the interpreter, at the sug- 


gestion of the clerk, undertook to instruct the | 


prisoner to say the words in Spanish. 

Say,” he said, ‘‘ Por Dios y la tierra,” — 
literally meaning, ‘‘ By God and the ground.” 
Instead of translating ‘‘country” by the 
proper words, /a patria, he had called it Ja 
tierra. 

. The pirate shrugged his shoulders, as much 
as. to say, “ Any thing you please, only let us 
have done with this nonsense,” and repeated 
in, Spanish, ‘‘ Muy bien ; por Dios yla tierra!” 
— ‘* Very well; by God and the ground.” 

The trial. now. proceeded. The guilt of the 
captain, and afterwards of his crew, was fully 
proved upon the most undeniable evidence; 
and, they were all sentenced to death. Two 
days.afterwards, ten of the crew were executed 
in one day within sight of ‘* La Belleza,” and 
the day after, the captain and remainder of 
the.crew. He-was no doubt a great scoundrel, 
and yet he had in himself elements of man- 
hood. For four years he had kept his cutthroat 
crew. in ‘thorough subjection; in a mutiny 
which once took place on board his ship he 
had cowed, them all by shooting their leader 
dead on the spot. When one of the fourteen, 
who. were executed with him, hung back at 
the foot of the gallows, and seemed to intim- 





idate the rest, he said, in a commanding voice, 
‘* Avanzar, poltron !” —** Go on, coward! "— 
and then, in an undertone, “‘ um leco hace Cien- 
to:” — ** one fool makes a hundred.” And for 
himself, his bearing on the gallows was as 
haughty as if it had been his quarter-deck. 





YOUTH. 





BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





E hastens from the mother's arms, ° 
He leaves the friendly home behind, 
And wanders from his native shores 
Another world to find; — 


Another world, all fair and new, 
In far, enchanted distance set, 
Gleaming with splendors and delights, 
And all unconquered yet. 


In vain the past its warning sounds — 
‘‘ But life is old, and false, and stale; 
Man is the plaything of an hour, | ° 
His strength of no avail.” 


He hears the future’s siren voice 
Chanting its weird, melodious call; 

And sense and spirit spring aflame, 
Responsive to its thrall. 


He climbs the steep and beaten track, 
Above the wrecks of yesterday, 

As if, through all the ages gone, 
No foot had trod that way. 


For wasted hopes and broken hearts 
Must not predestinate his doom; 
Though countless buds should blight and 
fall, 
For him the rose shall bloom. 


O, blessed ardor, that inspires ; 
Fresh, untried souls to dare and do, | 

And keeps this sad and toil-worn earth 
Forever glad and new! 





—— Tuk historian, Dio Cassius, tells a curi- 
ous story to explain the short duration: of the 
month of February. The accuser of that old 
hero.of the Seven Hills, Camillus, is said to 
have been named Februarius; and when Ca 
millus. returned to. Rome after his exile, he 
shortened the month which bore his accuser’s 
name, in revenge for the injury done to him- 
self. 
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THE GREAT BONANZA. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE RUNAWAYS. 


[SEE FULL-PAGE FRONTISPIECE.) 





BY CHARLES W. HALL. 





T is hardly necessary,” said Ned, growing 
visibly red in the face, ‘to say why Sam 
and I concluded to run away. I had plenty to 
eat and drink, and was well dressed, I suppose ; 
but I felt that Iwas not loved as were the other 
children. Sam had love enough, but a lack 
of food and clothing, which his poor mother 
tried in vain to supply in sufficient quantities. 
Accordingly we resolved, like the other boys 
we had réad of, ‘to go forth to seek“ our for- 
tunes ;’ and some months before we carried out 
our projéct, we commenced our preparations. 
“‘T had always received many presents of 
money, which for the most part had been de- 
posited in that curious earthenware money- 
box which you all will remember. | I knew of 
several five-dollar notes, which I had carefully 
folded to enable them to pass through the-nar- 
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wardrobe; and, walking over to the lower sta- 
tion, we took the early train for New York. 

‘¢On our arrival we fell into the hands of a 
cab-driver, who plainly told us that he knew 
we were runaways, and readily coaxed and 
threatened us into boarding with him during 
our stay in the city. We had each about five 
dollars in our pocket-books, and carried the 
rest of our cash in bills, in the waistbands: of 
our trousers, under the lining. He managed 
to keep us until our visible cash was: nearly. 
gone, when the fever attacked one of his chil- 
dren, and the infection spread to nearly — 
person in the family. 

_“ Then it was that the rough, tricky cabentees 
and his stout, hard-working wife: showed, bee 
neath the compelled selfishness of their ordi- 
nary life, a tireless patience and humanity 


row slit in the conical top; and many bits of | : 


silver had I hoarded until I could exchange i 


them for a new dollar bill to add to my stock. 


‘© When father died, the amount was consid-| 


erable; and although my’ allowance was con- 


siderably reduced after that, I received, at dif-) 
ferent times, presents which largely increased } 


the sum total. 

** Sam and I agreed between us that we would 
go to sea; but Sam refused to leave his mother 
until her year’s supply of wood was sawed, 
split, and piled. And many an afternoon we 
worked together, laying our plans, and talking 


of the sights we should see, until the spring ~ 


was nearly ended, and our task was done. 

“The night before we started, I took my 
little box into the barn, and chipped a hole in 
the bottom. Sam was with me, and I poured 
the contents into his hat. “He was evidently 
amazed at the amount of our capital ; and even 
I was astonished at the gradual accumulations 
of twelve years — for the first bill, one of ten 
dollars, had been deposited in it by my mother 
on my first birthday. We counted it out: there 
was in all one hundged and ‘ten — and 
fifty-six cents. 

‘* Early the next morning I met Sam at the 
wharf, where we took an unoccupied dory, and 
rowed down the harbor to the cove where the 
boat was found. We hauled her up, as we 
supposed, above the reach of the tide; and 
Sam took off his oldest suit and put on one 
of mine. Weeach had a small travelling-bag, 
which I had passably furnished’ from. my own 






Three weeks they 
took care of us, ‘and, hearing nothing from 
you, sent us out to a dairy-farm, where, for our 
feeble aid in light work, we got our board until 
we were strong and well again. 

‘*Then good John Traynor wrote to us that 
he had got us a chance as waiter-boys on a clip-: 


which I shall never forget. 


per bound for San Francisco. So we left the 
farm, and returned to the city. 

‘* The captain liked our appearance, and en- 
gaged us at once, at eight dollars a’ month. 
As we bade Traynor adieu, I produced a couple 
of ten-dollar bills, and begged him ‘to: take 
them asa part of the sum he had expended on 
our account. § 

‘** Take it,’ said I. ‘We have; enough to 
pay our way, eyen with a little more expénte 
than we are likely to reget We will pay you 
the rest when we can.’ 





‘The great tears. came into the rouge fel 
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low’s eyes. ‘ Take yer money— is it? If Ido, 
may I be— There, I won’t swear about it; 
but my hands will be worked to the bone afore 
I take a cint more from yees. We've a little 
sum in the Savin’s Bank, and I don’ know the 
dhriver in the city as has a betther run of cus- 
tom. It’s meself that lifta good home to sake 
me fortune, and met wid those that hadn’t their 
heart in the bit-and the sup when a poor b’y 
wanted help. There, put up your money; an’ 
whin ye come back from Californy, fetch mea 
bit of a lump of silver or gould, may be.’ 

**The next night the swift ‘Ranger’ was 
off Sandy Hook, and our sea-life had fairly 
commenced. Of course we had the usual ex- 
periences of green boys at sea. We were mis- 
erably seasick, and found our miseries only 
the subject of rough jests and careless laugh- 
ter. We were bullied by the petty officers, 
and teased by the seamen, and soon learned 
the hard lesson which every one learns who 
lives under the absolute and irresponsible 
power of one man. Not that Captain Howard 
was a harsh or cruel ship-master; for he was 
really a whole-souled, generous-hearted man, 
and, in sickness or misfortune, no one who 
had any claim upon his kindness had reason 
to complain. 

** At San Francisco he secured a charter to 


Calcutta and return; and we agreed to remain 
on board the Ranger until she got back again 


to San Francisco. ‘You chaps are pretty 
smart for such little shavers; but you're only 
fourteen now, and hardly old enough to take 
. care of yourselves yet. Just stay with me 
another year, and I'll try and get you a berth 
in some store or other when we get back.’ 

“We were easily persuaded; and for two 
years we remained on the Ranger. But at last 
she was ordered back to New York, and Cap- 
tain Howard, after vainly endeavoring to per- 
suade us to go with him, was as good as his 
word in getting us a situation. 

‘*It was during the early part of the war, 
and the ship had been sold to the government 
for the transport service. The captain was to 
take her to New York; and as there were al- 
ready rumors of rebel privateers in the South 
Pacific, she was pierced for guns, and fur- 
nished with four thirty-twos; a number of gun- 
ners and extra men were supplied from the 
navy-yard; and it was not until the night be- 
fore she sailed that we were summoned to the 
cabin to be paid off and discharged. 

‘**T am sorry, boys, to leave you here,’ said 
the captain, ‘for I've found you honest and 
reliable; an’ I've tried to do as well for you as 

-a rough, uneducated fellow, that has worked 
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his way up from before the mast, could. I 
had a good mother once, and,-although you 


‘wouldn’t think it, have tried to keep you from 


deviltry, and swearin’, and such like, as much 
as I could. We’re a rough set, and the cabin 
of a liner isn’t the place to learn much that is 
good; but I’m afraid it’s a deal better than the 
only place I can get for you now.’ 

*¢ Sam and I looked at each other in amaze- 
ment not unmingled with alarm. Could it be 
possible that we, who had witnessed so many 
boisterous, scurrilous, blasphemous sea cap- 
tains in their revels, were about to assist at 
orgies to which these should be comparatively 
innocuous, and even preferable. The captain 
laughed a little; but there was a trace of sad- 
ness in his tone as he continued : — 

‘¢¢] don't wonder you look surprised, boys, 
for you’ve seen what we call some ‘‘ gay old 
times ” in this cabin, and found me, more than 
once, as poora saint as ] ama preacher. But 
the evil you saw then was in the rough, and 
disgusted you, I’ve no doubt;.and much of the 
bad language you heard was the result of rough 
training and ignorance more than of deep- 
seated wickedness. Now I’ve got you a situa- 
tion something like the one you’ve had here, 
in a club-house, where some of the richest and 
best educated men of the city live together. 
They will teach you more politeness than I 
have; you will wear finer clothes, sleep softer, 
and eat of the best the market affords; but the 
evil which you see will be gilded by wealth, 
and learning, and style; and you will find mean 
and wicked thoughts beneath the merchant’s 
broadcloth, which the roughest sea-dog of our 
line would despise. 

‘** However, I don’t know that I’ve any 
right to talk in this way. , People come here 
to California to get gold; and all the passions 
that fit men for hell seem to find this a good 
growing soil. Besides, I’m something like 
old Cap’n Barnes when he joined the church, 
He was a terrible rough, profane old fellow; 
and when he got real mad it took any amount 
of grace to keep him from swearing. At.last 
he ripped out one day at a meeting about 
church matters, when a smooth-going member 
tried to play a pretty sharp game on the §p- 
ciety. The minister, a good old soul, rose and 
called the cap’n to order, and reminded him 
that a Christian should be above reproach, and 
quoted something about keeping himself ‘‘ un- 
spotted from the world.” 

‘¢¢ The cap’n got up and said he felt sorry 
for what he had said, and begged the pardon 
of the members; but he had told them, when 
he joined, what his failing was, and that he 
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was afraid he should bring scandal on the 
church. ‘But, said he, *‘our minister tells 
us that we are to be soldiers, fightin’ the good 
fight against the devil an’ all his angels. Wal, 
once I knew a man who told’ me of a terrible 
fight with Injins, in which all the party was 
killed but him. They was all round him, but 
single-handed an’ alone he fought through the 
_ crowd and got clear at last. One day this feller 
went in swimming, and his skin hadnt a scar 
on it. I set that man down as not much of a 
fighter any way. An’I think thet the Chris- 
tian thet hes no failin’s can’t have felt much 
of the power of the temptations and wicked- 
ness of the world.” 

*** So, boys,’ continued our worthy Mentor, 
‘perhaps it’s just as well that you should see 
the other side of the card. If you determine 
to be honest and manly, you’ll come out all 
right. But don’t let the weakness and mean- 
ness of any one destroy your faith in the good- 
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smoothed over by the influence of the mem- 
bers of the club, and the tact and self-possessed 
coolness of ‘ the colonel.’ 

‘¢ We were, from the first, favorites with our 
superior, for our life on shipboard, and our 
hardened constitutions, enabled us to do the 
‘ night-work’ of the institution with compara- 
tively little exhaustion from want of ‘sleep. 
Much of our work was in attendance on the 
card-players, who seldom rose from ‘their fas- 
cinating occupation until two or three in the 
morning. There I saw enough to convince 
me that Rushton was not the uninterested 
spectator that he seemed; and at last I found 
that his earnings as superintendent were but 
an unimportant part of the wealth he drew 
from an organized system of wholesale spoli- 
ation. His victims were for the most part 


ness of God and the kindness and generosity | — 


of mankind. Well, you've had my lecture, 
and here is the balance of your wages;’ and 
after paying us off, our old friend took us 
up to the buildings occupied by the Occi- 
dental Club, and presented us to our new em- 
ployer. 

‘*Gerald Rushton, or, to use his popular 
cognomen, Col Rushton, was a middle-aged 


gentleman, with an air half military, half gen- |@ 


teel, a portly body, and a sallow, flabby face, 


half covered with a huge mustache, and with |§ 
a pair of large black eyes surrounded by those |*= 


heavy, leaden-hued circles which tell of vital- 
ity wasted by unnaturally late hours and a life 
of dissipation. Perfectly polite in every word 
and action to all the frequenters of the club, 
never excited to passion or awakened to en- 
thusiasm, he was a perfect master of a situation 
where the main points were to provide well for 
the animal comforts of the’ inmates, and to 
keep carefully from the outer world the hidden 
life of his customers. He received us coldly, 
and summoned the head waiter, who furnished 
us with the uniform costume worn by the em- 
ployees of the establishment, and assigned us 
to different stations. 

‘‘Of the two years we spent there I care 
to say little, for much of what I heard is unfit 
to be repeated here, and the scenes which I 
witnessed in the luxurious parlors and around 
the card-tables of the club will never fade from 
memory while I live. ‘True there were but few 
occasions when the men who were beggared 
in those stately rooms sought relief in self- 
murder, or avenged their betrayal to ruin by 
violence; and the few exceptional cases were 





young men, who never dreamed that the men 
whom they honored as leaders in politics, law, 
and trade could lend themselves to aught more 
debasing than high play at cards; or if they 
did suspect the truth, it was impossible to ver- 
ify their suspicions. i 

“At last, one day, as I loitered by the side 
of the Pacific Mail steamer, which was just on 
the point of starting, I saw a tall, fine-looking 
man bidding adieu to a youth whom I had 
already noted as a fresh victim of the colonel’s 
wiles. ‘ 
** * Good by, Henry,’ said the father. ‘Don’t 
stay here any longer than you can help, but 
be off to Washoe at your earliest opportunity. 
Schaeffer and Scales need the money, and we 





want you at home with the old folks as soon 
| as possible. Give my kind regards to Rush- 
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ton. I suppose you will stay at the Occidental 
a week longer.’ 

‘** Yes, father,’ said the young man; ‘I 
want to give a fortnight to seeing San Fran- 
eisco; besides, Rushton has given me intro- 
ductions to so many men of considerable note, 
that I feel like pursuing the acquaintance far- 
ther.’ 

*** Well, Henry, do as you think best; but 
don’t fail to set out in a week at farthest.’ 

‘* At this juncture the bell rang, and with 
the usual bustle, din, and hurry, the steamship 
left the wharf, and the young man watched the 
stout vessel until, on the swift current of the 
refluent tide, she slipped through the rocky 
portals of the Golden Gate. 

‘* There was something in the stately ten- 
derness of the father, and the manly affection 
of the son, which awakened me to a sense of 
my duty in the premises. I looked around 
fot the stranger. ‘The ship had rounded the 
headland, and with an audible sigh the young 
man turned his face towards his new home. 

‘*¢] believe you are. stopping at the Occi- 
dental,’ said I. 

«<< Yes, sir; I came there three nights ago. 
You are employed there — are you not?’ 

“ ©Yes, sir,’ said I; ‘I am at present one of 
the attendants in the card-room.’ 


‘¢¢T thought I remembered yourface. What 
can I do for you, my lad?’ 


‘«* Nothing, sir. Itwas in the hope of do- 
ing you a service that I took the liberty of ad- 
dressing you. I wish to give you a warning.’ 

“*A warning! Why, you are becoming 
quite mysteriously interesting. But, pardon 
me, sir, what have I to fear?’ 

‘* “Nothing but the loss of your money ; but 
that, I fancy, would be serious enough in its 
consequences.’ 

‘¢¢ The deuce! yes, I should think so. 
how am I likely to lose it, my dear sir?’ 

‘*¢ At the card tables of the Occidental.’ 

‘« The young man started. 

‘¢* Impossible. I know no one there except 
men too high in position to become gamblers, 
and of characters too well-established to be af- 
fected, by anything which you or.I could say.’ 

‘*“« You are right; and I shall say nothing. 
But I, perhaps, may be allowed to remind you 
of the leading events of last evening?’ 

‘* The young man bowed his acquiescence. 

*** You came in with Colonel Rushton and 
Mr. A., who introduced you to Senator D. and 
Lawyer Y. You sat down to a game of whist, 
at half-dollar points. Before you went ta bed 
at two, the game had been changed to draw 
poker, and you had lost heavily.’ 


But 


‘** «You have used your eyes well, I must ad- 
mit. But such a succession of events might 
have been the legitimate result of a fairly- 
played game. I see no reason, however, which 
should lead you to deceive me; and I will be 
on my guard.’ 

. ** Let me give you one piece of advice, sir,’ 
said I: ‘ never bet on any hand, however large, 
unless you have dealt the cards yourself; or, 
if you must bet, wait, and ‘‘call” as soon as — 
you can. You will soon see that, however 
good a hand you may hold; a better will be in 
the hands of one of your companions... .I have 
seen the results of a different course too often 
to have any doubts of your ruin if you despise 
my advice.’ 

‘**¢T do not despise it, sir, and will test it 
to-night. If you prove right, I shall not be 
ungrateful, Will you give me your name?’ 

‘* «My name is Edward Boyd, and I shall be 
on duty at the card room to-night. You will 
be invited to play again this evening, you may 
be sure. We must part here. Don’t recognize 
me at the house, sir.’ 

‘That evening, as I went up stairs to the 
parlor devoted to card-playing, I passed the 
young man, whose name I learned during the 
day was Henry Hunter. ‘The senator,’ as 
his companion was generally styled, was dis- 
playing his really brilliant powers of conver- 
sation, and had evidently charmed the young 
man by the bland richness of his voice and his 
vast fund of general information. At that 
moment the lawyer and Mr. A. met them. 

‘¢* Shall we finish that little game to-night?’ 
said the latter. ‘Y. leaves for Sacramento 
to-morrow morning, and I suppose Hunter 
will: be on his way to Washoe before his re- 
turn.’ 

‘** My young friend and I have been having 
such a charming conversation that I hardly 
care to sit down in that close room with so 
many players. Let me play the host to-night, 
gentlemen. — Mr. Rushton,’ said the senator, 
raising his voice, ‘send up some refreshments 
to my room: we are going to sit there this 
evening; and if you feel like dropping in 
upon us, don’t use any ceremony, I beg of 
you.’ 

‘*T caught Hunter’s eye. He started, but 
instantly recovered his usual politeness and 
| easy confidence; and the party went up to the 
luxurious rooms of the senator. At about 
midnight A. and Y. entered the card room 
perfectly furious. 

‘*«* Did you ever see such luck?’ said the 
former,. ‘He has won back all that he lost 





last night, and bet as if he suspected.’ 














‘*<« Hush!’ interposed his more cautious le- 
gal companion. ‘I'll lay my life that he does 
suspect; and the less said.the better. But 
Rushton will take my place to-night, and—’ 
The rest of the interesting conversation was 
inaudible. 

‘‘ The next. morning Mr. Hunter beckoned_ 
to me as I passed through the smoking-room. 

‘** You were right,’ said he, in a low tone. 
‘ Can I see you anywhere alone by and by?’ 

‘**T am off duty at two, and shall take a 
stroll on the wharf. If you choose, I can 
meet you there;’ and I passed on to finish my 
errand. 

‘* At the hour appointed I met Mr. Hunter. 
He acknowledged my timely services, and an- 
nounced his intention of going to Nevada the 
next day.” 

‘**T don't like to leave you here, for this is 
no place for a boy like you. I wish I could 
take you with me.’ 

‘* The chance I had long desired had at last 
presented itself. , 

‘*¢T wish you would take me with you. I 
can work hard, and have wanted to go to the 
mines a long time. Have you no work for us 
to do? for I can’t leave Sam.’ 

“*¢Then you have a friend?’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘ You have never told me about Sam.’ 

Then I related our little history; and when 
he again spoke, the laugh had disappeared from 
his tone, and his soft black eyes were full of 
almost womanly tenderness. 

** © You shall both go with me; that is, if you 
can leave to-morrow, and are willing to try 
the rough and weary labor of a miner's life.’ 

‘* * We were paid off two days ago,’ said I; 
‘and Sam has long been urging me to leave 
the service, for the night-work has already be- 
gun to tell upon us.’ 

‘* The next day, at four P. M., Mr. Hunter, 
Sam, and myself were on*board a steamer 
bound up the Sacramento River, ex route for 
Washoe. At Sacramento we took the train 
for Folsom, where stages awaited our arrival, 
to convey us over the Sierra Nevada to Vir- 
ginia City. 

‘*Of that long night-ride I have many and 
varied memories. The first score of miles led 
us over a terribly cut-up road, from which vol- 
umes of dust arose, choking the lungs, and 
hiding the deep dry ruts which threatened at 
every moment to upset the ponderous stage. 
But about an hour after leaving Placerville, 
where we stopped for supper, the roadway be- 
came a hard gravel; and, as the shadows deep- 
ened, we sped through the winding approaches 
which lead through threatening walls of eter- 
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nal adamant and gigantic red wood groves to 
the narrow trestle-bridges which span the swift 
American and its granite-walled tributaries. 
The night was one of those clear, star-lit ones 
which give to every cliff and forest a blackness 
which only served to throw into more startling 
distinctness the skeleton of some blasted tree, 
or the vast detached boulders which lie scat- 
tered above the winding road which leads up 
to the summit. , 

‘¢ Strewn over the mountain-sides, as if flung 
by those Titanic warriors who essayed their 
mighty prowess in vain against the hosts of 
heaven, many rested upon a base so narrow, 
and apparently insufficient, that more than 
once, as I awoke with a start from a momen- 
tary doze, I repressed with difficulty a cry of 
alarm, as at some sudden turna huge fragment 
seemed about tocrush us in irresistible descent, 

‘“* At three A. M. we reached the summit, 
and saw afar off on the horizon the pearly 
flush that men call ‘the false dawn.’ The air 
was chill, almost. frosty, for we were eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 

‘“‘The next six miles was a headlong rush 
downward along ‘the new grade,’ a shelving 
road, winding along the side of the mountain, 
without post or rail between the road-way and 
the abyss whose rocky bottom lies hundreds 
of feet below. The sun rose as we passed be- 
neath the lofty cliff where the pine-crowned 
Point-of-Rocks overlooks the limpid waters 
of Lake Tahoe, and after crossing ‘The Di- 
vide’ beyond the Glenbrook Station, we passed 
through Carson Silver City and Gold Hill, 
and entered the devious streets of Virginia 
City thirty-eight hours out from San Fran- 
cisco, 

‘‘ For the last few miles all traces of natural 
beauty had been lost in the unceasing strug- 
gle which for five years past had been waged 
between human skill, with its armies of la- 
borers, and wealth of scientific appliances, and 
powerful engines, and the grim walls and ledges 
of metamorphic rock, which for ages had 
faithfully guarded the treasures of the moun- 
tains. 

‘“‘Gangs of miners covered with mud, or 
white with dust, issued from the bowels of the 
earth, or disappeared into rocky fissures like 
the gnomes of German story. The air was 
full of penetrating rock-dust and the poison- 
ous vapors of the smelting-furnaces. Tall 
pillars of iron bore up the vast pulleys of the 
hoisting apparatus, which at once carried the 
miner down to his task a thousand feet below, 
and raised ‘to the bank’ huge buckets of 





gray ore worth a king’s ransom; and the way 
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was almost choked with wagons and vehicles 
bearing new machinery, food, and goods of all 
kinds to the miners’ city. 

‘* We were well received by Messrs. Schaef- 
fer and Scales, two foreign gentlemen, of large 
mining experience, who, with the elder Hunter, 
owned a large interest in one of the principal 
mines. Henry Hunter was to be the head 
book-keeper of the concern, and at once stated 
his wishes concerning us to the managers. 

‘* Schaeffer, a nervous, black-bearded Ger- 
man from the Hartz Mountains, answered, in 
his quick, kind way, — 

‘** Certainlee, dey shall have a situation; but 
dere is just now no place, except dey sall work 
in de mine, or watch de works of reducti-on.’ 

***You won’t find the first so pleasant as 
your duties at Frisco, I’m afraid,’ said Scales, 
a bluff Englishman, who had served a long 
apprenticeship in the mines of Potosi. ‘ But 
there's a better chance for you to learn there 
what may yet make both your fortunes.’ 

** We both decided to work in the mine; and 
Scales promised us eighty dollars a month and 
our board. 

***Tt is not commonly done; but we owe 
you a debt, and you and your friend shall live 
with us as long as you stay in Virginia City.’ 

‘* We accordingly gladly accepted the offer, 
and the next day went down the shaft with 
Schaeffer, who called our attention, here and 
there, to the rocks which, dripping with con- 
densed moisture, and frosty with gathered dust, 
still showed here and there a glimmer of white 
or rosy quartz, a glint of semi-transparent or 
snowy spar, or the grayish-red surface of frac- 
tured hornblende. 

‘**T do suppose,’ said our voluble guide, as 
we rapidly descended into the apparently bot- 
tomless abyss, ‘ that you sall be dis-apointed 
that you see no silfer. But you sall seldom 
see silfer, as dey do find gold and copper, in 
threads through de solid rock. Now, dere,’ he 
‘said, as we shot by a narrow opening, evidently 
a cross-gallery, ‘dat was our best ore, and we 
did get seven hundret dollar a ton from some 
of it; and yet you would not pick up a piece 
of it on de street, unless to trow at a dog.’ 

***And do you never find silver in visible 
quantities?’ asked Sam. 

***O, yes; in Norway, at Konigsberg, dey 
did find one mass of silfer as long and as big 
as a mans, and dat weighed nearly five hun- 
dret pounds. Den in Mexico and Peru dey do 
often find pure metal in large pieces. But we 
do never do so here. Dere has been, however, 
in some mines, large pockets of what we do 
call de horn silfer, or what de chemists do call 
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de ‘‘natif chloride of silfer.” Dis is often 
three quarter parts rich in pure metal, and,’ 
lowering his voice, ‘I has sometimes found a 
very leetle in dis mine.’ 

*¢ At last we reached the lowest level, a thou- 
sand feet below the surface, and were set at 
,work by an overseer, to whom we were espe- 
cially recommended by the kind-hearted Ger- 
man; and in a few days we had settled down 
to the monotonous drudgery of silver mining: 

‘* For two years we worked thus; and Sam 
became especially skilful as a miner, and his 
judgment in the matter of ore became won- 
derful. There was not a shaft, level, cross- 
cut, or winze in the district of which he did 
not carry in his head a complete mining-chart ; 
and at last he was always taken into council 
when a new mode of approach was proposed ; 
and his pay had been .proportionally ad- 
vanced. . 

‘* As for me, my health could not stand the 
hard iabor so well, and under Mr. Schaeffer’s 
direction I became quite an expert in the re- 
ducing process, by which the metal is sepa- 
rated from the rock, and the copper, sulphur, 
arsenic, lead, and other substances, with one 
or all of which it is nearly always associated. 

‘In 1865 nearly all our works were founded 
on the Mexican amalgamation process, said to 
have been invented, in 1557, by acertain miner 
of Pachuca, named Bartholomew de Medina, 
although Schaeffer used to assert ‘dat my 
countrymen of de Suabian mines did practise 
dat long ago.’ As carried on in Mexico, the 
ore is reduced to powder by stamps, and then 
transferred to the rude crushing mills, or ar- 
rastras, as they are called, where stones, re- 
volved by mule power around a stone-paved 
trough filled with water, reduces the ore to the 
finest of dust. It is then, in the state of mud, 
placed in the amalgamating yard, which is 
also floored with stone, and, with the addition 
of from four to twenty per cent. of salt, is 
made into large heaps. When iron pyrites, 
or crude sulphate of iron, is not naturally 
present, quantities of this are added, with 
roasted copper pyrites, or sulphate of copper, 
besides lime and decaying vegetable matter. 

‘‘These materials are duly mixed by the 
trampling feet of many horses or mules, and 
about six times as much mercury as the esti- 
mated weight of silver present is sifted through 
stout canvas pockets, and intimately mingled 
with the heap. The process, depending on 
natural heat and a slow chemical action, takes 
about five months, and the loss of mercury 
and waste of ore is very great. 

‘‘ Our stamps were of steel, six in number, 
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driven by a powerful steam engine. Each 
weighed nearly eight hundred pounds, and 
kept up a ceaseless ponderous dance in an iron 
box, called a battery, into which ‘trickled a mi- 
nute stream of water, which swept the finest 
of the gray mud through a thin wire screen 
into the amalgamating pans — great ‘jacket- 
ed’ tubs of metal kept hot with super-heated 
steam. In these constantly revolved huge 
mullers, which intimately mixed the pasty ore 
with the mercury which was frequently sifted 
into the pans, and seized every particle of pu- 
rified gold and silver. Salt and sulphate of 
copper were used to destroy the admixture of 
baser metals, and the constant flow of turbid 
water which ran from the pans was carried off 
in broad wooden troughs, called ‘ sluices," lined 
with coarse woolly blankets, and obstructed 
with ‘ riffles,’ or small horizontal troughs filled 
with quicksilver, to arrest the minute particles 
of silver, which would otherwise have been 
lost to a large amount. 

‘*Every week the workmen at the niill 
‘cleaned up.’ Clearing the crisp, heavily-laden 
quicksilver from the pasty mud which it had 
robbed of its treasures, they made it up into 
large balls, which were afterwards placed ina 
retort, whose heat soon dissipated the mercury 
in vapor, leaving behind only a compact lump 
of frosty, glistening, spongy gold and silver. 
Of course care was taken not to lose the quick- 
silver, which was saved by cooling it in a con- 
denser, and gathering it in a reservoir of 
water. 

‘*In 1870 I had worked five years at silver 
mining. Hunter was now the agent of the 
company in his native city. Scales had dab- 
bled in stocks in other mines, ‘ struck it rich,’ 
and gone ‘home’ to England. Sam was in 
his place, and I had taken Hunter’s, while 
Schaeffer still stuck manfully to the task of 
making the ‘ Consolidated’ pay. 

‘*The outlook was poor, for our expenses 
were enormous, and heavy dividends, paid in 
periods of transitory success, had reduced the 
resources of the mine at a critical period. 

‘*One night Schaeffer came home to our 
‘bachelor’s hall’ in’ despair. 

““*Everyting goes against us. De ore in 
de fourteen hundred foot drift gets worse and 
worse, and seems to pay less than reducing 
rates.’ 

‘‘To understand what follows, you will re- 
member that we were working for a vast cor- 
poration, comprising thousands of stockhold- 
ers, holding shares whose nominal value was 
one hundred dollars apiece. The owners, 
managers, and even the workmen, had a right 
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to buy stock; and for some years Schaeffer 
had invested the most of his earnings in the 
stock of the company, which was now at about 
eight dollars per ‘ foot.’ 

**T tried to cheer him up; but he seemed to 
have given up all hope, forthe abandonment 
of the mine would leave him almost penniless. 
Suddenly we heard a rush of men outside, and 
a call for the superintendent; and a second 
later a man rushed in sobbing as if his ,heart 
would break. 

‘© © What’s the matter, Jack?’ said I; ‘any- 
thing wrong at the mine?’ 

‘¢* Matter enough!’ said the fellow, a rough 
miner, who had been Sam’s favorite workman, 
though no one else cared to have anything to 
do with him. ‘The cross-drift from the new 
winze’ (a narrow shaft not a part of the main 
shaft) *has caved in, and Sam Nevins is 
killed!’ 

“¢Mein Gott! Was ungluck is das?’ cried 
the German, awakened from the contempla- 
tion of his own misfortunes. ‘ Here, Jack, 
how did it happen? Tell it to me quick. Per- 
haps dere is yet a hope.’ 

‘*¢T’'m afraid it’s all up with poor Sam. How- 
ever, I’ll soon tell you all that I know. You 
see, Sam set Johnson and I to sink this winze, 
an’ one day he came down, an’ after takin’ a 
look at the rock, he said, ‘‘ Jack, cut a drift 
thar.” Wal, we ran in about twenty feet, an’ 
pillared it up, for thar was a hangin’ wall, and 
things wasn’t over safe. To-day Sam come 
down an’ found Johnson coming out. ‘*‘ Whar 
ye goin’, Johnson?” said he. ‘‘ Out o’ this,” 
ses Johnson: ‘them posts are cracking like 
all possessed, an’ I just got a pelt of a stone 
from overhead.” ‘‘ All right,” says Sam. ‘T’ll 
goin for a moment;” and then he come in 
with Johnson’s can’le and pick. 

*** Wal, I'd been at work along the hangin’ 
wall, and had made a little hole to the south- 
’ard, jist about large enough to sit up an’ work 
in. He just gin a look at the hangin’ wall, 
an’ got into the little cove, when I heard him 
say something. I stooped to listen, when 
about a bushel of fragments dropped on my 
back, an’I heard the posts rippin’ an’ crackin’ 
all round me. All I remember is, dodgin’ an’ 
twistin’ among ‘them -props, and reachin’ the 
winze just in time to be hauled up by Johnson 
before the hull cross-drift caved in.’ 

“©*Come on, men!’ said Schaeffer, seizing 
his hat; and following his example, we rushed 
to the mine, and descended to the level from 
whence the exploring shaft had been sunk. 

“It was now filled up, the earth and rock 
having fallen away from the receding wall, 








which lay bare where a wide crevice marked 
the line of cleavage. 

‘¢* Jack, will you risk your life on the 
chance?’ said Schaeffer, kindly. 

‘‘The stout miner never faltered or hesi- 
tated. 

‘¢¢ Ef it was quicksand or wet clay, which 
it isn’t, he’d do as much for me.’ 

*¢¢ Den follow down dat crevice, dere, and 
dig close to de rock;’ and, after a few short 
questions and answers, the skilled miner set 
the proper direction, and several men com- 
menced digging rapidly in the range indicated. 

‘* At first the work was easy and compara- 
tively safe; but by morning, when they struck 
the broken supports, the ioose earth and frag- 
ments of rock threatened every moment to 
bury our friend and his would-be saviors in 
ene common tomb. Finally Jack cried out 
that we had found him; and we drew up the 
limp, insensible body, and afterwards the mi- 
ner, worn out with fatigue and sorrow. 

‘** A litter was improvised, and the body of 
our friend taken to the shaft, where it was 
raised to the surface and carried to the house. 
For a long time all efforts at resuscitation 
failed; but at last Sam knew us; and the doc- 
tor said that he would live. , 

‘*T watched with him that day, and about 
noon he woke and seemed to knowme. He 
tried to speak, but all that I could distinguish 
was ‘ Look here; buy stock; ’ and he motioned 
to his breast, and then again sank into a kind 
of doze. His clothes lay on the chair beside 
me; and taking his rough vest, I tried the 
inner pocket. It was full of a curious black 
material, of a friable nature, and among it 
were one or two lumps of an opaque, horn- 
like substance, whose weight bore witness to 
its mineral nature. We had ‘struck it rich’ at 
last. It was native chloride of silver. 

**T called Schaeffer in, and showed him the 
specimens. I shall never forget how he lis- 
tened impatiently to my story of where I pro- 
cured it, and how he .embraced me when he 
found that Sam’s nearly fatal adventure had 
brought us the fortune we had almost de- 
spaired of. ‘ 

‘*T got leave to go to San Francisco at once, 
for the day we had long been preparing for 
had come. For ten years Sam and I had saved 
our joint earnings; for ever since the day 
when we broke open the stone-ware money- 
box we have had one purse. 

‘* We were worth about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, and before the end of the week I had 
bought at the broker’s board fifteen hundred 
shares of ‘Consolidated’ stock. It cost onan 
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average ten dollars a share. Two weeks later 
the shares had gone up to fifty dollars. I want- 
ed to unload; but Sam kept run of the lead, 
and told me to hold on. 

‘We sold out at two hundred dollars, and 
made, of course, nearly three hundred thou- 
sand dollars: Since then we have bought and 
sold stocks, and have manipulated millions of 
dollars. We vowed to ruin you; but, happily, 
we learned in time of your ill health and 
changed feelings towards me. Your shares 
in ‘Ophir’ are a good investment, and, if 
you hold on patiently, you will regain your 
losses.” 

The night shades had begun to gather. 
Squire Amory rose to go in, and the rest fol- 
lowed his example. Laura alone stood look- 
ing to seaward from the rose-entwined porch, 
Edward suddenly joined her. 

‘¢T must return to Nevada,” said he, ‘‘ un- 
less you can give a favorable answer to my 
question of last night.” 

‘““You know, Edward, that I always loved 
you; but my father may be taken away at any 
time; and you have too much yonder to sac- 
rifice for me.” 

‘*No, Laura, no; Ido not think so. Wide- 
spread as are the ledges which stand where once 
curled the fiery waves of a molten sea; deep 
as are the shafts which follow the narrow veins, 
shot with precious metals, to their central 
sources far below the reach of even man’s 
tireless search for wealth; vast.as are the riches 
which still await the dauntless seeker, — still, 
contentment is the source of all happiness, 
and love is not to be sold for a little more 
gain.” 

And later, when the whole earth was ring- 
ing with tidings of the vast wealth of the mines 
of Nevada, Edward Boyd sat one evening by 
the window, gazing abstractedly into the star- 
lit sky. His paper had fallen from his hands, 
and his young wife knew what had taken pos- 
session of his heart. With the little Edward 
in her arms, she glided to his side. 

‘* Are you sorry that you did not go back?” 
she said, tenderly. 

The vision of the fierce conflict of warring 
interests and splendid successes, which had 
tempted him for a moment, faded away, and 
the flush passed from his face as he answered, — 

‘‘T have enough and to spare, and all that 
can ennoble the soul or enlarge the under- 
standing is spread out beforeme. Why should 
I care-to leave home and friends, and a love 
beyond price, to joinin yonder heartless strife, 


‘although the, prize were the richest lead of 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OYSTERS. 


BY MARY D. HART. 





AY HEN you have entered the pleasant 

dining-room or cosy kitchen of your 
mother’s house, tired and hungry from your 
work or play, and the odor of a steaming dish 
of oysters comes to greet you on your way, 
has it ever occurred to you to ask, whence 
comes this delicious article of food? how is it 
prepared for the market? and in what form 
does it live before reaching your home? 

It was my good fortune, a few months ago, 
to have these questions answered by a visit to 
a town noted for some years for its extensive 
trade in oysters. It is the town of Fair Haven, 
in Connecticut, a quaint little village, rising 
in terraces from the banks of the Quinnepiac 
River. Beyond are wooded heights, with now 
and then a queer house with a foreign air, sur- 
rounded by grassy slopes, or peering through 
a shady grove. All seemed delightfully differ- 
ent from the every-day villages of New Eng- 
land. Even the river, as it flows along, possess- 
es an air of mystery; for, rising above the sur- 
face of the water are innumerable stakes, leaving 
only a narrow channel in the centre for the pas- 
sage of boats. My attention was entirely with- 
drawn from the survey, for my curiosity was 
aroused in regard to these countless poles. 
Standing upon the bridge, and gazing up and 
down the river, unable to penetrate beneath the 
water to find the secret it was hiding from me, 
I turned to my companion, and-asked, — 

‘* For what purpose is this water used, that 
nearly the whole bed of the river should be 
occupied in this manner?” 


‘* Those are the oyster-beds,” answered my. 


friend; but her reply did not convey any very 
definite impression to my mind at that time. 

** And the long, blank, white houses upon 
the banks, with the many windows?” 

‘*They are the oyster-houses, where the 
opening and preparing for the marketis done. 
Will you go and see the process?” 

Although I was not as ignorant as a lady 
who thought the animal came to her kitchen 
in its natural state, yet here promised to be a 
new field for research; and I readily accepted 
the invitation. The oyster had long been re- 
garded by me as a favorite article of food; but 
aside from this, and the knowledge that it be- 
longed to the great class of mollusks, had an 
exceedingly soft body, and was enclosed in 
shells, my acquaintance with it was very lim- 
ited. 

We passed down the long street bordering 
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the river, by house after house devoted to this 
business, until at length we reached the last, 
one of the largest on the bank. We asked 
permission to visit the work-rooms, which was 
readily granted, and we passed into the build- 
ing. -A long room of seventy or eighty feet 
was before us, lighted by many windows. At 
first the intolerable din bewildered us; but we 
soon became accustomed to it. 

Upon both sides, and in the centre of the 
room, high benches were arranged, in shape 
very much like an old-fashioned wash-stand, 
and presented a similar appearance to several 
of these joined together —a straight, high 
back, with sides gradually sloping to the front, 
with an opening in the centre of the bench. 
Before each of these stood a woman wielding 
an iron opener with the utmost rapidity, the 
combined harmony of seventy-five making a 
most deafening noise. Upon the floor, in 
great heaps, lay the oysters, looking like balls 
of mud, just brought from their native beds. 

Boys and men ran hither and thither, obey- 
ing the calls of the openers, filling their bench- 
es with oysters from the huge piles, carrying 
them to and fro in large iron shovels. Here 
we met another with a tub full of empty shells, 
which are consigned to the yard in the rear. 

‘* Let us pause a moment by one of these 
benches, not fearing the mud and dirt with 
which we shall be spattered,” said my friend. 

The woman before me took up one of the 
shells from her bench. It was of a dark, dingy 
color, covered with mud and sand. It had no 
appearance of animal life, and no perceptible 
opening. 

** How can it be,” I exclaimed, “‘ that these 
shells, so tightly closed, can ever be forced 
open so as to reach the oyster?” 

‘* Wait a moment, and I wiil show you,” said 
the woman. . 

‘** Do you see that piece of iron, about four 
inches high, fastened to one side of the 
bench?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“ That is called the cracking-iron.” 

Taking up one of the oysters before her, she 
proceeded with her work. I took another, and 
examined it closely. From the bottom, which 
was broad and quite thick, it tapered to a very 
thin edge. At the broad part of the shell was 
the hinge. Placing this part upon the crack- 


ing-iron, with another instrument of iron re- 
sembling a hammer, the operator struck two 
or three sharp blows, dislodging a little of the 
thin shell; then, inserting a thin-bladed knife 
at this point, with a little pressure, the joint 
unhinged, the upper part of the shell was 
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thrown through the opening in the bench to 
the tub beneath, while the lower, containing 
the oyster, remained in her hand. 

The two parts of the shells are called valves: 
and upon examination, we shall find that they 
are irregular in shape, the right or uppey part 
being smaller and flatter, and the lower, upon 
which rests the animal, deeper and more ca- 
pacious. This shell is secreted by the animal 
itself in the form of a fluid, which becomes 
hardened by exposure, thus forming a merci- 
ful protection to the soft mass within, which 
would otherwise be a prey to many dangers. 
The valves are held together by one muscle, 
which passes from one to the other, and is in- 
serted into a little depression on each side of 
the hinge bya small elastic ligament. The 
power of this muscle is very great. When it 
is relaxed the shell is forced open, and when 
contracted it is closed tightly. 

How clean and white the inside of the shell 
appeared in contrast with the outside, smooth 
and pearly, the latter covered with scales of a 
leaden hue! Upon the lower valve still lay 
the oyster! — a very small and simple animal, 
yet possessed of many of the organs of the 
higher classes, —enveloped in the skin, which 
is called a mantle, like a sack. It is divided 


into two lobes, one near the thin edge of the 


shell, the other farther inward. These lobes 
unite near the hinge. They are soft and sli- 
my, and furnished with a double fine fringe 
upon theedges. By means of the mantle, the 
muscle, before mentioned, is contracted and 
expanded, and the shell opened and shut at 
pleasure. The mouth is situated near the 
hinge. It breathes by the means of organs 
which are called gills. They are attached to 
the inner surface of the mantle, and are com- 
posed of minute vessels arrariged in layers. 
A current of water is constantly passing 
through the shell. This current is caused by 
the fringes which cover the gills. The in-com- 
ing current brings the air by which the animal 
breathes, and the minute particles which form 
its food; the out-going carries the impure 
water and waste matter. Near the mouth is 
the liver, in the centre the heart, with one 
chamber and a watery fluid for circulation, 
and these, together with the short intestine, 
form all the internal organs. The eyes are 
situated between the fringes of the mantle for 
more than a third its length. The ability to 
see an approaching object, and the great sus- 
ceptibility of the fringes, warn the animal of 
approaching dangers, from which it protects 
itself by closing its shell tightly. But even 
this is ineffectual against man, for here lies 





the oyster before us, the upper part of his 
house gone, and about to be separated from 
the other. 

Upon the bench were two dishes, each hold- 
ing five quarts. Sliding the knife under the 
oyster, it is rudely torn from its accustomed 
resting-place and dropped into one of these 
dishes. 

‘* But why two?” I ask. 

‘*For the large and small oysters,” is the 
reply. 

‘*But I always supposed the large ones to 
be a different variety.” 

‘**O, no. They are of longer growth, fatter, 
of better flavor, and command a higher price 
in the market ; therefore we assort them; ” and 


‘she moved away with her pails, which were 


already full. I followed, until we reached a 
man who stood before something resembling 
a sink, the upper part of which was full of 
holes, half an inch across, perhaps. Into this 
the contents of the dishes were poured; the 
woman received a slip of card indicating the 
number of quarts, and returned to her work. 
The man began to stir the contents of the tray 
backward and forward, to allow any bits of 
shell that might have dropped among them to 
pass through the holes, which were not large 
enough for the pasSage of the oysters. From 
this tray they were then poured into a large 
tub, and clean, fresh water turned upon them. 
After a thorough washing in this, they were 
again dipped into a deep, fine strainer, and 
another liberal stream of water showered upon 
them, freeing them entirely from grit and sand. 
After this careful preparation they are packed 
in kegs and sent to the various markets. 

On Saturday labor is suspended at an early 
hour in the afternoon, only sufficient work 
being done to fill the orders for the day, as it 
is not desirable to have a large supply remain 
over Sunday. It is also pay day, and ina 
large establishment quite a sum of money is 
necessary to meet the demand. The women 
now gather up their checks for the week and 
present them at the office. Each check repre- 
sents five quarts, for which they receive seven- 
teen and a half cents in money. The general 
average is one hundred quarts a day by each 
person; but some who are skilled, and work 
with great rapidity, have reached a much great- 
er number. When we know that a bushel of 
oysters in the shell is only equal to about five 
quarts, it seems incredible that any one can 
work with so much dexterity. Yet men, wo- 
men, and even children find in this branch of 
labor profitable employment; but if the old 
proverb is true that ‘‘cleanliness is next to 














godliness,” they must be very far removed 
from it. The floors are wet and slimy, benches 
black and muddy, the animals themselves cov- 
ered with grit and sand. Hammer, hammer, 
hammer, go the openers, spatter, spatter, goes 
the mud, until at length the thick gloves upon 
the hands of the women, the dresses which 
‘they wear, even their faces, are covered with 
the muddy slime. You would hardly recognize 
your best friend in their attire. Many wear 
large sun-bonnets to protect the hair and face, 
the simplest of dresses, regardless of crinoline, 
with stout boots upon the feet: such are the 
persons who meet the eye. To see them after 
the work of the day is over, one could hardly 
believe that so gay a butterfly could spring 
from so ugly a grub. But dressed as they are, 
appropriate to. the work, they seem unmindful 
of its inconveniences. Standing by the large 
stove, the day of our visit, were two children ; 
one a girl of about twelve, the other perhaps 
four years of age. The stove was in its worst 
condition ; but regardless of dust or ashes, they 
were preparing a luncheon of roasted oysters, 
and eating them with a relish that indicated 
perfect health. 

What a charming contrast was the pleasant 
office of the book-keeper as we entered. The 
bright sun shone in at the low windows, the 
fire glowed in a most cheery manner, as we 
seated ourselves to learn something of the out- 
side work of this business, which we had no 
opportunity of inspecting. The following are 
the results of our questioning. 

Oysters are generally found in shallow, salt 
water, at the mouths of rivers, or in quiet bays. 
They prefer calm water and a rocky bottom. 
The trade at this point was begun by a single 
individual. 

The people of the neighborhood had long 
taken them from the river for private use, but 
had not thought of their becoming a source 
of revenue. At length this man, more far- 
seeing than the rest,.obtained a supply from 
the river, filled his saddle-bags, mounted his 
old white horse, and proceeded to peddle his 
load about the neighboring country towns. 
Romance does not say if he met with the many 
discouragements attending the introduction of 
a new idea, but it is presumed the usual trials 
awaited him; but from this small beginning 
has sprung a business which has given em- 
ployment and wealth to hundreds. The native 
supply has long since proved insufficient for 
the demand, and large numbers of schooners 
are constantly arriving during the winter 

months, laden with the fruits of the Virginia 
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coasts. They are also raised artificially. The 
power of the animal to enclose within its shell 
sufficient water to supply it with food and 
breath for a long time, enables it to be carried 
from place to place for breeding and other 
purpgses. The young are raised during the 
months of May,June, July, and August, and 
fortunately, during these months, there is lit- 
tle demand for this article of food. The beds 
for growing oysters artificially are prepared at 
the mouth of some river oron a sandy flat. Poles 
are driven thickly into the ground, and laws 
are made to protect the locality from maraud- 
ers. When all is ready, vessels are sent to 
places where the oyster is abundant and return 
laden. The cargo is deposited in the place pre- 
pared, and the animals attach themselves to 
each other and the poles, until, if undisturbed, 
they produce huge beds. They continue to 
improve in size and flavor, not attaining their 
full size until from five to seven years. About 
the third year, they may be used for mar- 
keting purposes. When a supply is needed, 
the oysterman proceeds to the bed in his boat, 
and dredges for them with an implement which 
looks like two garden rakes interlaced. Stand- 
ing in his boat, he rocks them backward and 
forward on the sandy bottom until full, when 
he draws them up and deposits his load in the 
boat. Oftentimes a peck rewards his toil each 
draught. In many districts, beds of this kind 
are depended upon during the summer and 
early autumn months, until the weather be- 
comes cool enough for their removal from 
long distances. 

If the fruitfulness of the oyster were not so 
great, the supply would long since have been 
exhausted; but it is estimated that an adult 
oyster is capable of producing two million 
eggs. These eggs are enclosed in the mantle 
about the gills, and are expelled by a quick clos- 
ing of the valves and contraction of the man- 
tle. ‘‘ As stupid as an oyster ” has become a 
proverb, and the animal has one enemy that 
takes advantage of this stupidity. Being un- 
able to move from its native bed by its own 
power, the star fish, its foe, comes within its 
borders. Taking advantage of a moment when 
the oyster opens its shell, the star fish inserts 
one of its rays between the valves, and unable 
now to shut itself within its house, it is at the 
mercy of its enemy. 

In this manner whole beds have been de- 
stroyed. But let us hope that enough may 
remain to still supply our tables with this 
delicious article of food for many years to 


come. 
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THE MAD MARE OF MOUNT OARMEL, 
CONNEOTIOUT. 


A MODERN MYTH. 





BY R. MEADE BACHE. 





ROBABLY all of the young readers of 

‘Oliver Optic ” have read stories founded 
upon a something of which they knew noth- 
ing, but which is, nevertheless, the basis of 
many, and called a Myth. Learn, then, what 
is this basis of much in literature, that will 
continue through life to give you exquisite 
pleasure. 

But even your elders, many of whom know 
about Myths, do not know that modern days 
have anything to do with them, save to record 
and draw inferences from these old, and, until 
lately, unquestioned oracles, speaking now 
with philology, the scientific comparison of 
living and dead languages, of the most ancient 
history of the human race. Yet they are mis- 
taken. We will show both them and you, how, 
within a very few years, a certain story has 
grown from a mere speck to enormous propor- 
tions; and you will thus see, from a single 
* instance, how fables may grow from a mere 
name, and realize fully the meaning of Myth, 
and the part that it has borne in the dark 
ages of the world. 

It was our especial good fortune, about two 
years since, to go, by the merest accident, to 
this Myth’s birthplace, before it had got rid 
of its swaddling-clothes (although it was then 
nearly forty years old: but a Myth is a mere 
infant at that age), and it can never deny its 
parentage, at least to us. It was about two 
years since, as we said, that, accosting a man 
chopping wood by the road-side, a few miles 
from the city of New Haven, Conn., near 
some high land called Mount Carmel, we in- 
quired, — 

**Do you know of a place hereabouts called 
‘ West Rock Ridge’?” ' 

‘* Wa’al, I can’t say as I know jist whar it 
is,” was the polite reply of the man, who saw 
that if he owned up, plumply and plainly that 
he did not know, he would lose ‘his chance for 
a rest and gossip. 

Taking the cue, we promptly seated our- 
selves on the end of a big log, plucking a 
straw and nibbling it, country-fashion, to show 
that we were socially inclined; whereupon 
our friend also took a social straw, and the 
other end of the log. The practice of straw- 
nibbling is one of the most remarkable re- 
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sources known to’ man. 
around. 


Like gaping, it goes 
It is the cheapest and most informal 
welcome to a stranger; the very antithesis, 
say, of presenting to him the freedom of a 


city, with its keys in a gold box. Philosophi- 
cally considered, it may be favorable to rumi- 
nation; perhaps existence, the study of man- 
kind, nay, the aspect of the universe itself, 
may thus present themselves as all-pervading 
mental juleps. Certain it is that the bump- 
kin receives through this medium his loftiest 
inspiration, and the city loiterer in fields takes 
to it as a natural taste. 

But let’ us ‘‘ return to our mutton,” or, 
rather, to our Mare, which we left to give an 
idea of the social atmosphere in which it grew. 
We and our friend on the other end of the 
log discussed politics, crops, rain, cider, 
prices, religion, measles; and, after an arctic 
voyage, from which it required skilful naviga- 
tion on our part to. avoid seeming anxious to 
be hemeward bound, we found ourselves sud- 
denly back among the hills, as he remarked 
discursively, — 

‘* There’s a hill, a matter of half an hour’s 
walk from here, called Mad Mare’s Hill, a’cause 
a mare wunst went mad on’t and wouldn’t 
never let nobody come nigh tit.” 

In a flash we had it. Suddenly, and to our 
astonishment, we had been put in presence of 
a veritable modern Myth. The fact is, that 
the name mentioned was that of the hill for 
which we had inquired by its other name, as, 
being English, more likely to be known than 
that in French. In 1836, the hill had been 
occupied by a party of Swiss surveyors, be- 
ginning a geodetic survey; who, in accord- 
ance with practice, in finding a hill unnamed, 
or ill-named, christened it. The hill was thus 
christened ‘‘ Madame Mére's (Mare’s) Hill; ” 
the Madame shortened into Mad. in writing. 
It was so called, without doubt, — at least in 
our mind, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstance of the near date, and of these gen- 
tlemen being Swiss, — after the mother of Na- 
poleon, commonly called Madame Meére; that 
is, Madame Mother. In the course of less 
than forty years, the name of Mad. Mére had 
become confounded with the idea of a demo- 
niac steed, holding the hill as a citadel, strik- 
ing terror into the souls of infantile beholders, 
and even when invisible among the bushes, 
impressing as with the sense of a mysterious 
presence, which, in ancient times, tradition 
would have handed down as that of an irate 
god (or goddess, perhaps, as it was a mare) 
in the semblance of a beast. 
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THE BRIGAND REHEARSAL. 
A PARLOR AMUSEMENT. 





BY CAROLINE GILMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “STORIES BY MOTHER AND DAUGHTER.” 





Persons REPRESENTED.— Miss PRIMROSE, 
a charming old lady. HELEN, a young lady, 
just graduated at the Women's Progressive 
University. She wears a gold medal, or 
cross, a prize for scholarship. CLARA, a 
school-girl in her last holiday, visiting Helen 
her neighbor in her vacation. FRANK, 
brother to Clara. Jor, brother to Helen. 
Potiy SNIPEs, a country girl in waiting. 
PATRICK, a wood-sawyer. 


Scene. — A furnished Drawing-Room. The 
same throughout. 


Helen. (Embroidering. She throws down 
her work, and comes forward.) Heigh-ho! 
this zs quiet life. What a contrast to Wash- 
ington! Even a carriage passing makes me 
run to the windows. Nothing new; nothing 
exciting. I hear wheels! (She runs to the 
window.) Pshaw! it is only a cart! I wish 
papa and mamma had kept me in Washington 
while he is in Congress.. I am not quite old 
enough, they say, to come out. I do not see, 
for my part, why, after filling my brain with 
“Mason on Self-Knowledge,” I cannot be 
trusted. And what is the use of ‘ Mill’s Sta- 
tistics ’’ in this little place? I think it is high 
time for women to go to Congress. I am cer- 
tain that 7 could make laws better than some 
men I know. How shall I beguile the time? 
What shall I do with Clara, —a school-girl, — 
I, who have just graduated with honor at the 
Women’s Progressive University, of which 
this is evidence? (Touching her medal.) 
Horrors! to entertain a child of fifteen! But 
she is a sweet, intelligent child, and bright, 
too; besides, I must fulfil the duties of hospi- 
tality until her brother’s return. 


Enter CLARA, with one arm fall of books, and 
a school satchel on the other. 


Helen. My dear child, what have you 





brought here? School-books! Why, it seems 
almost an age since I have seen that style of 
class-books! Jam engaged on a course of 
history at present, and attending lectures on 
geology. 

Clara. (With an air of importance, sitting 
down, and placing the books on a chair beside 
her.) These are the classics to be used at our 
coming and final examination; and Professor 
Duplicate directed us to take them with us 
wherever we went in the holidays, and study 
one branch every day. To-day, Monday, my 
lesson is Mental Philosophy ; to-morrow, Phys- 
ical Geography; Wednesday, Latin; Thurs- 
day, French; Fri— 

Helen. (Glancing at the books on the chair.) 
But what is this bright little pamphlet peeping 
out between your Algebra and Latin Dictiona- 
ry? this (¢aking it up) with the furious-look- 
ing brigand on the cover? 

Clara. (Snatching tt from her.) O, itis 
a splendid story! I have not finished it yet. 
It is called ‘‘ The Den of Despair, and how 
Orlando found his Way out.” It is so natural 
and charming! Katie Allen gave it to me in 
the car. (Jn her excitement, she knocks down 
the school-books, retaining ‘‘The Mental Phi- 
losophy” in one hand, and ‘The Den of De- 
spatr” in the other.) But I must study my 
philosophy. (Sits, with her back towards 
Helen, and after a little time lets the Philoso- 
phy slip down on the floor.) 

Helen. (Going to the piano, or guitar, 
strikes a few chords or plays a tune.) Pshaw! 
Orpheus himself would not be appreciated 
here: neither trees nor people are .moved 
by music. 


Enter PoLiy, with a bouquet. 


Helen. (Springing towards her.) How 
charming! (Takes them.) Who sent them, 
Polly? 

Polly. (Dress, coarse dark frock, check 
apron, and thick shoes. Very neat and tidy. 
Drawils.) Old Mister Brown, he sent his com- 
pliment to yer, and ax if your hear from .your 
pa and ma. 

Helen. (Sarcastically.) Old Mr. Brown! 
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Well, well! Give my thanks to Mr. Brown, 
and say I have not heard yet. ([2xi# Potty. 

Helen. (Turning to the flower-vase, and 
arranging the bouquet.) Look here, Clara. 
Deep in study.. What is the use of arranging 
flowers when there is no one to admire them? 
Suppose I put them in my hair, and person- 
ate Flora. Who cares? (Pulls a flower to 
pieces; and pushes it away with her foot.) 
And yet they are lovely. I must put this ex- 
quisite rose in my hair, if it were only for 
‘auld lang syne.” Does it look prettily, Cla- 
ra? (Wo answer.) Deep in philosophy, poor 
child. (Ske sings or says) — 

“ For auld lang syne, my dear; 
I’ll place this blossom in my hair 
For auld lang syne.” 

Do you like my song, Clara? (Wo answer.) 
I am sure Professor Duplicate would be 
charmed with his pupil. (She goes towards 
CLARA, looks over her shoulder, and finds her 
in tears, reading ‘‘The Den of Despair.” 
Stamps her foot, and shouts, Clara! Snatch- 
_ es the book from her hand, throws it on the 
froor, and laughs.) 

Clara. (Wiping her eyes, and sobbing.) 
O, Helen, 4e had just proposed, and ske was 
wringing her hands, and a_ horrid-looking 
man was coming forward with a dagger ( pick- 
ing up the book), and— You have lost my 
place! 

Helen. Now, is not this a good lesson for 
teachers who give study in the holidays? For- 
give me, darling, for my rudeness; but I do 
want some one to speak to. I have read, and 
practised the piano, and sketched that remark- 
able tree in the distance from nature, and 
helped aunt Prim in the pantry; and now I 
want sympathy and amusement. (Séops sud- 
denly, clapping her hands.) Uhave it! Papa 
said I might amuse myself at home as I chose. 
We will act a play with Frank and Joe next 
week, when they return, and arrange it at 
once. 

Clara. But, Helen, what will Miss Prim- 
rose say? You know she thinks the theatre a 
device of the evil one. 

Helen. Dear aunty Prim! I would not hurt 
her feelings for all the Shakespeares and Kem- 
bles in the world, But she loves me dearly, 
and I think I can manage to soften her preju- 
dices. (Rings a bell that is on the table.) 1 
think Romeo and Juliet will be a nice selec- 
tion. (PoLLy enters.) Ask aunt Primrose 
to. please to come here for a few moments. 

Polly. (Going out.) I spec my missis’s 
hands is in the bread dough. (HELEN walks 
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Clara...I never saw such a fidgety young 
lady. Yourold nurse told me that you kicked 
and screamed when you were christened, and 
then laughed in the minister’s face. But, 
Helen, I will not be selfish any longer, though 
I did peep at the finale of ‘‘The Den of De- 
spair” while you have been promenading. Or- 
lando is safe; so now I will listen to you, and 
be very respectful to kind Miss Primrose.’ Now 
for theatricals. (She seizes an umbrella or 
walking-stick.) Give me a.dagger. (Points 
tt at HELEN.) Die, traitress! 

Helen. Capital, capital!. (She takes up a 
school-book in defence, shrieks, and staggers 
back a step. They both shout with laughter, 
retaining their attitude.) 


Enter Miss Primrose, followed by Potty, 
who hides behind Miss PRIMROSE’S dress, 
peeping out. Miss PRIMROSE should be 
dressed in the old fashion, but not richly, 
spectacles, knitting, éc.; very lady-like, but 
simple. 


Miss Primrose. Hey-dey! What is going 
on now, young ladies? I thought you found 
it very dull here! I am truly glad to see you 
enjoy yourselves. I like to have young people 
merry at proper times. But what a littered 
room! Put everything to rights, Polly. (Pot- 
LY busies herself. HELEN and CLARA, recov- 
ering from their embarrassment, hand her a 
chair and footstool, arrange the folds of her 
dress, and brush a little flour from her sleeve, 
éc. 

Helen.. You dearest of old aunty Prims! 
I was frightened lest you should be vexed with 
our nonsense. (Ske sits on the floor at Miss 
Prim’s feet, CLARA standing by her chair, and 
PoLLy. peeping behind.) Do you remember, 
aunt Prim, what papa said when he was going 
away? 

Miss Primrose. Yes, my child. He said, 
“Let the girls amuse themselves as they 
wish at home ;” and he added, ‘‘I am sure 
they will be respectful and attentive to you, 
sister.” 

Helen. So we will, auntie, for you are very 
kind to us; and then we want to do something 
to amuse you, too; for you know you love a 
little fun yourself. 

Miss Primrose. (Solemnly.) My uncle, 
Deacon Forster, used to say, ‘‘ It is right to 
unbend sometimes, and see young people 
merry.” 

Polly. (Raises her hands, and starts up.) 
Then may be I can look at the funny picter- 





about resilessly.) 


books, Saturday nights. 
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Helen. Be quiet, Polly. — And now, auntie, 
‘we want your consent to our — 

Clara. Don’t be too sudden, Helen. 

Helen. O, yes; let it come out. — We want 
to act a play, auntie. 

Miss Primrose. (Raising her hands, as if 
warding of a blow.) A play in this house! 
Never! My uncle Forster said, ‘‘ Play-houses 
are the device of the evil one.” 

Clara. But you cannot think that Shakes- 
peare was possessed by the evil one. 

Miss Primrose. My uncle only allowed me 
to read passages in the ‘‘ Elegant Extracts.” 
Some of them were almost pious, about ‘ the 
great globe that we inherit,” and ‘*‘ The Seven 
Ages;” and **To be or not to be” is like a 
good sermon. 

Clara. Did you never read Romeo and Ju- 
liet? We want to act that. 

Miss Primrose. Never, my dear. My uncle 
might have let me read historical plays, if I 
had asked him, but not a love story. 


Helen. But, auntie, Romeo and Juliet is 
founded on fact. 
Clara. Yes; and the young people were 


punished for disobedience to parents — eh, 
Helen? 

Miss Primrose. Ah, that alters the case, if 
it is really a true story, and if they were really 
punished. 

Flelen. Now listen, auntie, and I will tell 
you about it. The parents of Romeo and Ju- 
liet had a quarrel years ago, and, though they 
were neighbors, never spoke to each other. 

Miss Primrose. How wicked! 

Clara. But the very first time the son and 
daughter met, they fell in love, at a ball. 

Miss Primrose. That was entirely too hasty. 
They ought to have studied each other’s char- 
acters. How could he tell that she was a good 
housekeeper? and how did she know that he 
was a steady young man? 

Helen. Yes, they ought to have waited, 
auntie; but ,then, Juliet was only fourteen 
years old, and did not know any better. 

Miss Primrose. Worse and worse! Ata 
ball! She ought to have been in bed! Thirty, 
or at least twenty-five, is full soon enough for 
falling in love, and for late hours. 

Clara. O, but it was in a splendid palace, 
with illuminated gardens, music, and dancing, 
and masks— (Miss PRIMROSE groans.) 

Flelen. The less said about that, Clara, the 
better. — But, then, auntie, they were helped 
on by an old nurse. 

Miss Primrose. She ought to have known 
better. My uncle Forster would have dis- 
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Clara. The parents were very angry, and 
told Juliet she must marry a man she did not 
love, right away. 

Helen. And that old nurse helped her to 
run off to Romeo; and they were married in 
a chapel, and a priest gave her a sleeping po- 
tion — 
Clara. 
put in a tomb, and — 
Miss Primrose. (Starts up excited.) Dread- 
ful! 

Hielen. Yes; and when Romeo comes back 
to take her away, and finds her in that horrid 
old tomb, and — 

Clara. Kills himself! 

Miss Primrose. (Catching hold of HELEN’s 
arm.) You don’t say so! 

Helen. Yes; and she wakes up, and finds 
him dead in a gore of blood, and she kills 
herself. 

Miss Primrose. (Sinking down on her 
chair.) Poor little girl! Only fourteen years 
old! 

Helen. Now, auntie, is not that a solemn 
lesson for disobedient parents, as well as chil- 
dren? (During this scene, POLLY listens eager- 
ly, and makes sympathetic gestures.) 

Clara. Now, dear Miss Primrose, you will 
let us make arrangements. to act Romeo and 
Juliet, when Frank and my brother come next 
week? 

Miss Primrose. No, indeed; you are to 
have no play-acting with young men, or boys, 
in this house, even if they are your brothers: 
putting it into their heads to fall in love, and 
run away, and drink poison, and all sorts of 
horrid things! Wearing masks, too! 

Clara. But, dear Miss Primrose — 

Miss Primrose. I tell you, no! and when 
I say, no, I mean zo! 

Helen. Well, auntie, we will give up young 
men and boys, and Romeo and Juliet; but will 
you let Clara and myself make up a little play — 

Miss Primrose. Amusement, my dear, not 
a play. 

Helen. Yes, a little amusement, in this 
room, just by ourselves, this evening? You 
know you do like innocent fun. (Walks about 
thinking.) O, auntie, may we dress up some- 
thing to look like men? 

Miss Primrose. (Reflecting.) Yes, my 
dear child, I do not see what harm that can 
do, if you have no live menor boys. My uncle, 
the deacon, used to unbend sometimes. And 
I remember, when we lived in Taunton, Mass., 
before I came south, he allowed the school- 
master to have pieces spoken in his fine large 


To make believe dead; and she was 


+ 





missed her on the spot. 





barn, with tallow candles in tin candlesticks, 
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and the boys dressed up in character. There 
was one little fellow. dressed like a shepherd, 
and he said, stretching out his arm, so (she 
imitates him stiffly), ‘‘ My name is Norval.” 
We all laughed, — my uncle too, — because his 
name was not Norval, but Ichabod. And then 
there was a great strapping fellow, dressed 
like a gray-headed old man, who lisped, and 
became frightened, and in saying Shakespeare’s 
pretty piece that I saw-in ‘‘ Elegant Extracts,” 
about ingratitude, cried out, — 


‘*How tharper— how tharper than a thar- 
pent’s tooth it is 

To have a—to—to—to have a toothless 
child!” 


And then, I remember, somebody called out, 
**a thankless child!” (Miss Primrose laughs 
at the recollection, and is joined by the girls 
and POLLY.) 

Helen. So, then, auntie, you will consent to 
let us have a little play of our own? 

Miss Primrose. Amusement, my dear, nota 
play, and no live men or boys. 

Helen. Will you allow us to have this room 
to ourselves, and Polly to wait on us? 

Clara. Not that we want to conceal any- 
thing from you; but we wish to plan, and have 
you here at the rehearsal. 

Miss Primrose. Well, well, have it so. 
(Going out.) I wonder if my uncle the dea- 
con would approve it. 

Polly. (Cutting a little antic, and rubbing 
her hands, follows Miss Primrose.) I reck- 
on my missis will let me look at picter-books 
Saturday nights, sartain. (HELEN and CLARA 
stand looking at each other.) 


Helen. Clara! 

Clara. Helen! 

Helen. What ave we to do? 

Clara. Lam sure I cannot tell. Suppose 


we get up ‘“‘The Den of Despair,” and have 
fun, if nothing else? 


Helen. Appropriate name, certainly, and 
queer kind of fun! But what is the story? 
Clara. Iwill tell you in our room. But 


the last scene is splendid, and that will be 
enough to rehearse to Miss Primrose. Two 
young girls are lost in a forest, and their lov- 
ers are trying to find them. While they are 
bewailing their fate, two men are concealed. 
We must pretend not to see them, when sud- 
denly they start up, and try to seize us, on 
which our lovers rush in and protect us. 
Hlelen. My poor child, you forget that we 
cannot have any live men to start up, and no 
lovers. Your imagination has run away with 
you. 
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Clara. (Dejectedly.) Then we must make 
believe that the brigands are going to jump up 
and catch us, and make believe that we run 
out to imaginary lovers. 

Helen. We had best call them drothers, and 
be on the safe side, to please auntie. What 
will your name be? 

Clara. Almira. And yours? 

Helen. Isadore; and my lover’s —I mean 
my brother’s — shall be Alphonzo. 

Ciara. O, Helen, that was the very name 
I wanted. Can you not choose another? 

Helen. Why, no. I think that is romantic, 
and sounds well. (Calls aloud.) Alphonzo! 

Clara. (Pettishly.) If you knew my reason, 
I am sure you would let Alphonzo be my lov— 
I mean, my brother’s name. I think we had 
best give up the play. I do not want any 
other. 

Helen. Well, if I must, I must. O, Al- 
phonzo (mock tragedy), can I give thee up so 
easily? But I will select another name in sac- 
rifice to friendship — aunt Prim’s promising 
boy, Ichabod. (Struts about, calling, Icha- 
bod!) By the way, what would Professor Du- 
plicate say to all this? 

Clara. (Angrily.) I really think it cruel 
for you to ridicule me. This secret must be 
buried in my heart. I will go and resume my 
studies. 

Helen. (Putting her arms around her coax- 
ingly.) No, darling. You shall have Alphon- 
zo, and I will have an English lord — Lord de 
Willoughby. He shall be six feet high, and 
have a Roman nose; and I will be the Lady 
Isadore de Willoughby. 

Clara. My lov— hem! brother shall be 
Grecian, Apollo-like, five feet two inches, 
straight nose, with ‘‘ an eye like Jove, to threat- 
en and command.” 

Helen. But, ah, Clara, we have not the art 
of Prometheus, to model these men; and our 
heroes must be dummies, like whist partners. 
We must have Polly in council. (Rings the 
bell. Enter Potty.) Comehere, Polly. Miss 
Clara and I want you to help us fix up and 
dress something to look like two men, for fun, 
because auntie does not want live men. 

Polly. You mean for me to put coats and 
things on it, like I did my pa, when he had 
whitlows on both thumbs? 

Clara. O,I suppose so. We do not know 
how to begin. We shall have to try. Perhaps 
we can put sticks on two chairs, with hats on 


‘the top, throw a cloak over them, and have 


boots sticking out — 
Polly. Nice! funny! 
Helen. But you must not laugh. The stick- 
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men are to have guns and swords, and are go- 
ing to murder us, and we shall expect them to 
start up from under the cloaks with daggers. 

Polly. Ym scared. I guess I better go and 
stay with my missis. 

Clara. Nothing shall hurt you. We are 
going to arrange it for Miss Primrose to see 
the Rehearsal; and you can come with her. 

Helen. You must run, now, and bring two 
sticks of wood, two of my brother’s or Master 
Frank’s hats or caps, two pairs boots or coarse 
shoes, my water-proof cloak, and Miss Clara’s, 
too, and let us see what we can do. We have 
to go now and prepare our dresses for the re- 
hearsal of the last act for auntie. (POLLY de- 
gins to count, by signs, on her fingers.) 

Clara. All right, Polly. You heard what 
Miss Helen wants. Miss Primrose says we 
can have this room entirely to ourselves. 

[Exeunt HELEN and CLARA. 

Polly. (After HELEN and CLARA go out, 
puts her arms akimbo, and looks at the ceil- 
ting.) Two sticks of wood, eh? Anda big 
bundle of men’s traps! I calls that onreason- 
able. I ain’t a going to do it; so there! Old 
Patrick is a sawin’ wood in the yard, and he’s 
as deaf as a post, and won’t blab. Ill run 
down the back steps, and tell him to fetch ’em. 
Sticks of wood! I shall bust! (2 x#t, count- 
ing on her fingers.) ‘Two sticks of wood, two 
coats, two pair stockings, an’, I dare say, shav- 
in’ things will come next. I am glad they 
didn’t tell me to get swords, and guns, and 
daggers. [ Exit. 


Enter Patrick, tn shabby clothes and an old 
hat, wood-saw in hand, bearing two sticks 
of wood.’ As he ts preparing to place them 
on the hearth, POLLY enters and screams 
in his ears. 


Polly. Not there, Mr. Patrick; put the 
sticks here on these two cheers — there — so. 
(Putting them up right.) 

Patrick. And sure, honey, you’re not after 
making a fire on the cheers, in the mistress’s 
parlor! 

Polly. (Shouting in his ear.) No, Mr. Pat- 
rick; they is to make dead mens. (Lower.) 
Goody gracious! our folks will hear. I mean 
to have a little fun too, though. (Ske puts 
her finger to her lips for silence, pulls off his 
hat and places it on one of the sticks, then pulls 
off his jacket and throws over tt, and stands 
laughing.) 

Patrick. But, honey, sure you’re not want- 
ing to make a scare-crow in the mistress’s 
parlor! 


Polly. (Mimicking him.) And sure, me 
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honey, you’re scare-crow enough, let alone 
sticks. But goody gracious! he is a live man! 
(Skhouts.) Be off with you; I’m not afther 
wantin’ your duds any longer. (She claps his 
hat on his head, pushing him out, and seeing 
him look back for his jacket, throws it after 
him.) [Zxtt Patrick. 
Polly. (Beginning to count on her fingers.) 

Two coats, two pair of stockings, &c. 
[2xit Potty. 


Enter Potty with bundle. 


Polly. Well, if that isn’t the hardest beat 
I’ve had yet! to keep clear of the little folks 
in the hall. I do think children is the most 
troublesomest things goin’, worse than our 
cat, that ’stead of catchin’ mice, ate up my 
hair grease last night. Now for it. (Ske 
opens the bundle, taking out various articles, 
and counting. While this is going on, FRANK 
and Jor enter a side-door, on tiptoe, with 
their shoes in their hands, making signs of 
silence to POLLY.) 

Polly. (Starting.) Mister Frank and Joe! 
two live boys, most mens! You ain’t expect- 
ed! You can’t come here no how! 

Foe. Why not, Polly? What is the mat- 
ter? I came to make Frank a little visit, and 
we want to surprise aunt Prim and the girls. 
What in the world are you doing with our 
clothes in the drawing-room? 

Polly. (Catching her breath, frightened.) 
Why, you see, Mister Joe, the young leddies is 
a goin’ to have fun; no, not fun; daggers and 
guns this evening; and my missis says they 
can’t have no live mens nor boys, and they is 
goin’ to have some make-believe mens behind 
the cloaks, and they specs to be murdered, 
and my missis is comin’ to see the Hearse, 
and no live mens; so you can’t stay no how. 
Please go away. 

Frank. (Laughing.) She must mean Re- 
hearsal, Joe. 

Polly. But may be I mustn’t say nothing 
about it. O, dear! I don’t know what to do! 
I spec the young leddies every minute to fix 
the not live mens. Please go. I’m so scared. 
Poor me! poor Polly Snipes! (Wringing her 
hands.) 

Foe. (Whispers to FRANK.) Polly, be sure 
and not let anybody know that we have come, 
and I will go back with Frank. But you must 
run over to his house as soon as youcan. I 
want to tell you something. Don’t fail. 

[Zxeunt FRANK and Jor, side-door. 


Enter HELEN and CLARA. 


Polly. Goody gracious, what a scape! 
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Helen. What a smart girl you have been, 
Polly, to gather so many things! Now, Clara, 
you take one stick, and I will take the other. 
I will call mine Furioso, the Brigand. 

Clara. Mine is Jock of the Den. 

(They try experiments ; the sticks will not 
answer; then an umbrella; then tell PoLLy 
to bring two long pillows ; then call for some 
pieces of rope, &c., laughing and fretting by 
turns ; and having arranged all but the cloaks, 
prepare to go.) 

Helen. But, Polly, we forgot something; 
run and bring Frank’s gun, and papa’s old 
sword. [xt Potty, distractedly. 

Helen. (Going, but looking back.) O, Clara, 
I think your Jock is in better taste than my 
Furioso. What a pity we could not have 
Alphonzo and Lord de Willoughby to rush in 
and rescue us. 

Clara. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
I suppose this is fun! Any how, Miss Prim- 
rose will be satisfied. Now for our costumes! 

(As HELEN and CLARA are going out, they 
turn to take a look at the dummies, making 
them a farewell courtesy and wave of the 
hand.) 


Enter Potty with a gun and sword. 


Polly. Ym so scared at a gun! Thank 
gracious! a sword can’t go off! Goody gra- 
cious, what is to come of me? Master Joe 
called me over the way, and says he mus¢ come 
and see the figurs, and that I mustn’t tell the 
young leddies. He says he must come before 
the Hearse comes, and the young leddies say 
my missis is to be seated in a nice place to see 
it, and they are dressing like circus peoples, 
in feathers and gold things, andI musn’t open 
my mouth to nobody. Poor me; poor Polly 
Snipes. (She turns to put the gun and sword 
by the dummy figures and starts.) O, goody 
gracious! I forgot they wasn’t live mens! 

(As PoLLy ts placing the gun and sword, 
enter FRANK and JOE in grotesque costumes, 
on tiptoe, with masks in their hands, slouched 
hat or cap and feather, any wild-looking at- 
tire, as brigands, with speaking trumpets. 
They start at the sight of the dummies, try to 
suppress laughter, act pantomime, going be- 
hind them, directing POLLY to throw the cloaks 
over them. POL Ly stuffs her apron in her 
mouth to keep from screaming, and leaves the 
gun and sword visible.) 

Polly. (Coming forward.) Two live mens 
or boys mostmens! What will my missis do? 
and I not to say nothing to nobody! I want 
to go hum to my ma! When I hear Miss 
Helen’s bell ring, I have to fetch my poor, 
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misguided missis to see the Hearse. 
rings. She runs out.) 

Frank. (Putting his head out from behind 
the cloaks, &c.) ‘Pretty close quarters here, 
eh, Joe? 

Foe. (Looking out.) I feel very much like 
sneezing. What shall I do? 

Frank. Press the bridge of your nose hard. 
Hark! I hear Miss Prim’s voice and high 
heels. (They dart back.) 


(Bell 


Enter PoLyy, leading the way, with Miss 
PRIMROSE. 


Polly. This way, ma’am. Miss Helen said 
I must give you the best seat to see the dead 
mens; not too near. I hope there won’t be 
no real murder. Miss Helen says you must 
be far off from the figurs to see the Hearse. 

Miss Primrose. Re-hears-al, Polly. I have - 
told you three times. (Looking grave.) I 
wonder if my uncle the deacon would approve 
of this. (JOE szeezes.) Who can that be? 

Polly. It’s cats, ma’am. Mr. Frank’s folks 
has a cat what sneezes like live mens. (Aside.) 
O, I had to tell a fib! Goody gracious! 

Miss Primrose. Those girls have arranged 
everything very ingeniously. They really 
look as if they might be men. I must goa 
little nearer, and look under the cloaks (moves 
Jorward from her seat), to examine the ar- 
rangement. I even see feet sticking out, and 
mercy, a sword and gun! 

Polly. (In an agony, clutching at her gown.) 
No, my missis — se¢ down; please se¢ down. 
Yes, it is a gun, and it may go off. Please 
come back. There! I hear the young leddies. 
(Draws Miss Primrose /o her seat.) 


Enter HELEN and CLARA fantastically dressed, 
with stage step, crossing and recrossing the 
room, not looking at the dummies. 


Helen. Me Almira, I am weary with wan- 
dering in this waste wilderness! Two long 
days have passed and our brothers do not ap- 
pear. Going to seek a stream to refresh our 
fainting forms, they must have mistaken the 
path. My voice may perchance reach them, 
and the reverberating echo carry the sound. 
(She calls loudly, coming forward.) Me 
Lord! Me Lord de Willoughby, come to the 
succor of your benighted sister, the lady 
Isadore! (She stands in a listening attitude.) 
He hears me not! Wild beasts must have 
devoured him. (Clasps her hands.) 

Clara. Me Isadore, I faint. I can no lon- 
ger endure this awful solitude. (Ske shouts, 
coming forward,) Alphonzo, dearer to your 
sister’s heart than all besides, I call thee, Al- 
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phon-zo. No answer; but methought I heard 
a sound like mocking laughter. Alas! me 
Isadore, this is the forest where the dreaded 
Jock of the Den has his cave, and here, in 
company with the brigand Furioso, holds his 
revels, while robbery and murder go hand in 
hand. (They embrace and weep.) 

Helen. Perchance, me Almira, we have 
been too worldly, spoiled by wealth and flat- 
tery. Let us throw aside these feathers and 
jewels, and entering a convent, retire from 
this wicked world. 

(They sit on the floor with their backs to the 
dummies, pulling off and throwing away su- 
perfluous articles of finery. In taking off her 
head-gear, CLARA’S hair falls over her shoul- 
ders.) 

Clara. (Rising.) These flowing locks, me 
Isadore, once so praised by — by — 

Helen. (Aside.) Your grandmamma. 

Clara. Yes; by my venerable grandmamma, 
shall no more minister to my vanity, but be 
shorn and thrown to the winds. 

Helen. (Still sitting, and taking outa great 
many hair pins, unrolls a long mass of false 
hair, while her own falls over her shoulders.) 
Nor shall these cheating locks minister again 
to my vanity. Like you, me sweet sufferer, I 
cast them to the winds. (Flings it across the 
voom.) These locks, which haplyI may call 
my own (skaking out her hatr), I will sell and 
give to the poor. (She rises, and they em- 
brace.) 

Clara. Me Isadore, bind this fillet across 
my brow (giving her a pocket handkerchief), 
and fasten this veil above. I will do the same 
to thee, and thus, like Sisters of Charity, we 
can go unhurt through the world. 

(They arrange each other as much like nuns 
as possible, spurning their finery with their 
feet. A groan is heard.) 

Clara. Methought I heard a groan! (They 
turn round.) Again! from yonder shrouded 
object. 

Helen. Uheardit also. Perchance it is some 
sufferer whom it is our mission to relieve. 
What shall I call thee, now thou art a nun? 


Clara. Call me Sister Agatha. 

Helen. Call me St. Isadora. 

Clara. But, perchance, these may be the 
Brigand horrors! 

Helen. Ourdressis armor. I feel like Una, 


‘“‘ The heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb.” 
But, alas! I have not even my darling poodle. 
Clara. And I, like the Lady in Comus, 
‘Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night?’’ 
(Looking up. Another groan.) 
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Helen. Sister Agatha, suspense is worse 
than death. I will solve this mystery 
Clara. St. Isadora, I will die with thee. 


(They go towards the dummies hesitatingly, 
see the gun and sword protruding from the 
cloaks, draw them forth, and shoulder them.) 

Helen. Thus are we doubly panoplied, in 
innocence and arms! 

(They assume heroic attitudes. At this mo- 
ment FRANK and JOE rise on each side of the 
dummies, with masks and speaking trumpets.) 

Frank. (Through the trumpe?.) Yam Jock 
of the Den! 

Foe. (Through the trumpet.) 1 am Furioso 
the Brigand! 

(Miss PRIMROSE starts from her seat ; the 
girls rush to her for protection, and POLLy 
clings to her dress. All scream, Murder! 
After a little pause FRANK and JOE remove 
their masks, and come forward, making low 


bows.) 
Helen. You wicked Joe! 
Clara. You horrid Frank! 


Miss Primrose. You bad boys! Did not 
your sisters know that you were concealed? 

Frank and Foe. No, upon our honor. 

Polly. I know’d it, though, and I most bust 
for telling nobody! 

(Jor kneels before Miss PRIMROSE, Jaugh- 
ing. FRANK clasps his hands entreatingly.) 

Foe. You will forgive us our fun, auntie. 
You know your uncle, Deacon Forster, unbent, 
sometimes, to let the young folks be merry. 

(She shakes her finger at them, and then, 
smiling, taps them kindly on the shoulder or 
arm.) 

Polly. (Fumping up and down.) Goody 
gracious! she ain’t wexed with the two live 
mens, after all! and I was so scared for noth- 
ing! (They form in a line, courtesy and bow.) 


Curtain falls. 


Nore. — The acting of Helen and Clara must be very ex- 
aggerated rant, but very slow pronunciation. They will re- 
tain their simple morning dresses ; and in their rehearsing 
costumes they will add articles that can be removed ‘to make 
themselves nuns —a slight gay bodice, or scarf, sashes, feath- 
ers, &c. One of them, a roll of false hair. A shawl or veil, 
thrown on fantastically, will be used afterwards for the nuns’ — 
veils. Feathers, jewelry, &c., in abundance, without any re- 
gard to fitness. The pronunciation of my must be very af- 
fected, and the whole scene in the most ultra stage rant. 
Pronunciation distinct and slow throughout. 


eee 


—— THE true theory of the Milky Way was 
given by Democritus, born about 460 B. C., 
namely, that it is a congeries of small stars 





close to one another. 
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THE OLD CENTURY AND THE NEW. 


(Exrract From SpgkecH or Hon. Samuet C. Coss, 
Mayor or Boston, DELIVERED JUNE 16, 1875.] 





ND now, fellow-citizens, while we sol- 
emnly ring out the old century, let us 
hopefully ring in the new. It belongs to the 
men of to-day to inaugurate the second centu- 
ry of our country’s life. The omens are pro- 
pitious. The prospects of our national polity 
are brighter to-day, I think, than at any previ- 
ous period. It has safely undergone all the 
tests that could be crowded into acentury. It 
still stands, and may now be said to have al- 
most passed the experimental stage — at least 
as far as that can be said of any earthly polity. 
We have experienced all the trials and dangers 
by which the permanence of nations is put to 
the test. We have had the severe test of un- 
exampled prosperity and rapid expansion, and 
have survived it. We have had commercial 
crises and industrial depressions of the se- 
verest character. We have had bitter political 
and sectional strifes. We have had foreign 
wars; and, like all nations that have attained 
to greatness, we have had civil war, — and still 
we live. This last and supremest peril has 
passed away just in time to enable the country | 
to enter upon the second century of its history 
with confidence and good cheer. We could not | 
have said so, at least not so confidently, fifteen 
years ago, nor ten, nor even five years ago. | 
But now not only is the war closed, but the 
animosities which have accompanied and fol- 
lowed it are fading out. They are dying; nay, 
they are as good as dead, and awaiting their 
burial! To-morrow we will dig their grave; 
at the greater Centennial in Philadelphia, next 
year, we will heap up a mound over them high 
as the Alleghanies ; and before the day of York- 
town comes round we shall have forgotten that 
they ever existed. In this benign work of 
reconciliation the soldiers on both sides have 
taken the lead. This was to be expected. 





True heroism harbors no resentments, and is 
incapable of a sullen and persistent hatred. 








True soldiers, worthy of the name, give and 
take hard blows in all honor and duty; and 
when the work is done, are ready to embrace 
as brothers in arms, and to let by-gones be 
by-gones, in-all things except to preserve the 
memory and decorate the graves of their he- 
roic dead—ay, and of one another’s dead. 
Brave men love brave men, with the magna- 
nimity that knows how to honor each oiher’s 
courage and respect each other's motives. 
Foemen in war, brothers in peace; that is the 
history of chivalry here, as everywhere. And 
all classes must needs follow the lead of their 
noble champions, and could not stand out 
against it if they would. Even the weak and 
cowardly, and the political adventurers who 
live on the garbage of sectional jealousies and 
partisan embitterments have to give in, at last, 
from very shame. Indications of the spread- 
ing and deepening of this sentiment of restored 
amity are coming in from all quarters. Here 
in Boston Ido not happen to know a single 
voice at variance with it; and that it is shared 
by yourselves, gentlemen of the south, is evi- 
denced by your presence here to-night. You 
may have desired the issue of the war to have 
been other than it is, and may have felt, for a 
time, thatall was lost save honor. Irespect your 
convictions ; but I believe you are wise enough 


| and magnanimous enough to acquiesce loyally 


now, and in the end cheerfully, in the arbitra- 


| ment of the God of battles, assured, as you 


must be, that the overruling Providence is 
wiser than our wishes, and knows how to be- 
stow richer benefits than those it withholds; 
assured, too, that whatever was right and good 
in the lost cause which you joved is not finally 
lost, and that whatever was false or wrong in 
the winning cause cannot permanently tri- 
umph. The Almighty reigns, and shapes re- 
sults more beneficently and more righteously 
than man can. All things considered, I be- 
lieve, fellow-citizens, that the nation is prepared 
at this moment to enter upon its second centu- 
ry with better auguries than at any time during 
the last fifty years, and with a better hope of 
peace and happiness. 
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VETERAN. — In these centennial days, 
when the old soldiers are held in the 
highest respect, we find it rather pleasant to 
look out for our own veterans, though they 
do not exactly come down to us from a hun- 
dred years ago. We have a letter from one 
of these which will interest many of our read- 
ers. In ye ancient time the writer subscribed 
himself as ‘‘ Oliver Optic, Jr. ; ” and there has 
been a considerable crop of puzzlers bearing 
this name since his time, so that we feel like 
the head of a very large family. 

“Dear Uncle: It is a long time — about 
six years — since I wrote to you last, though 
I have not forgotten you, but have religiously 
purchased every Magazine and every book 
written by you since No. I. Since I have be- 
come a married man—which happy event 
occurred on April 12, 1871 —I have not writ- 
ten much for the papers, although I occasion- 
ally get out an edition of ‘ The Sunnyside’ as 
an advertising sheet. I mail you a copy of the 
last number, which contains a cut of my store 
on the first page, and one of my church on the 
second.” (Notreceived.) ‘‘I guess ‘The Sun- 
nyside ’ is the only one of the many amateurs, 
started about six years ago, that still survives.” 

Since our correspondent was married in 
1871, and is comfortably settled down, it does 
not appear that he has been damaged by ex- 
citing stories or by his connection with 
the amateur press. We congratulate him, 
even at this late hour, and wish him all man- 
ner of prosperity. He would like to hear 
from all or any of his old friends who were 
present with him at the Amateur Press Con- 
vention, held at the St. James Hotel, Boston, 
in 1870. — Address him at Jersey City, N. J. 


ANOTHER Port.— Mr. Timothy Tulip is 
the one this time; and he seems to have it 
bad. He appears to have a proper respect for 
the memory of General Stonewall Jackson. 
He was, possibly, a soldier of the Union army, 





and as such yields his tribute to the prowess 
of the brave and vigorous fighter of the Con- 
federate army. We confess that it is a little 
rough to perpetuate the memory of so brave 
a man with such lines, but we hope the author 
and the editor will be forgiven. 
STONEWALL JACKSON. 

Yes, my readers, it was asin, 
But he was fond of discipline. 
He was among my bitterest foes; 
So when he was near we dared not repose ; 
And when we heard that he was shot, 
We all felt bad, or I’ve forgot; 
Though when he died we all felt relieved ; 
We also felt that we were grieved. 
And then we thought no more of him 
Who lost his life for discipline. 
But when we stop and look way back 
Upon our long and laborious track, 
And say to ourselves, ‘‘ We have done as well 
As could be expected, out of such a spell,” 
And when we think of that fatal day, 
And think of the rebel who could not stay, 
But had to surrender to death that day, 
To see if his orders they did obey,— 
We say to ourselves, ‘‘ All is not well; 
We ought to be preparing for the duties of 

H-ll!” 
But now I must leave you for I am scared, 
By thinking of him who was snared. 


Out West.— One can hardly apply this 
term to a state no farther west than Michigan 
at the present time, unless by the force of 
habit, for the ‘“‘Great West” is now beyond 
the Mississippi. We were in Buffalo the other 
day, looking for a steamer bound up the lake. 
but we could not find one. Nearly thirty 
years ago, we traversed Lake Erie in magnifi- 
cent steamers, which carried bands of music, 
and made their trips so many pleasure excur- 
sions; but there appear to be no boats of this 
kind left— at least we saw none. About the 
same time, we had to go from Pittsburg to 
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Cleveland in a stage — thirty-six hours we 
made of it; and the journey from Cincinnati 
to Sandusky had to be done, in part, by the 
same slow conveyance. Now, Ohioand Mich- 
igan are covered with a network of railroads; 
the palatial steamers are things of the past; 
and stage-coaches are banished from all the 
great lines of travel. Michigan is regarded 
as an old state, for parts of it were settled be- 
fore the war of 1812. It is a beautiful region, 
immensely productive of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral wealth; and with the great lakes all 
around it, its possibilities of prosperity have 
not yet been measured. We visited several 
towns in the eastern part of the state, as we 
had before in the western part, and everything 
was so like New England that we felt quite at 
home. 


Some AMATEuRS. — Detroit is one of the 
most beautiful cities we ever visited in any 
country. To a Bostonian, its streets seem to 
be absurdly wide and straight, though we 
wish we had them in our New England me- 
tropolis. At our hotel we had the pleasure of 
meeting a few of the prominent western ama- 
teurs, with whom we passed a very agreeable 
afternoon. For a considerable time we have 
known them well, and we found them to be 
very intelligent, modest, and gentlemanly 
young men, who will hereafter adorn any sta- 
tions in life in which they may be placed. If 
we ever had any doubts in regard to the influ- 
ence of the amateur press upon those engaged 
upon it, it was the fear that they might be 
‘* puffed up,” and come to the conclusion that 
they were bigger men than their fathers before 
them. The judges at the Vienna Exposition 
would not countenance or encourage amateur 
journalism, evidently believing, in the true 
old-fogy spirit, that it placed the boys in a 
false position; that it tended to anticipate 
their manhood. The more of the true man 
we get into the boy, the better.. Modesty in 
the boy, as in the man, is one of his crowning 
glories. We have met hundreds of amateurs, 
and we never found ‘‘a swell” among them. 
We believe that, while they are more manly 
and dignified, they are also more modest and 
gentlemanly, than the average of young men. 
Nothing can more effectually take the conceit 
out of a boy than grappling with the real diffi- 
culties of life, and the amateur has a foretaste 
of it in his miniature world of journalism, 
which has a tendency to make a man of him. 
We were strongly impressed with the truth of 
what we have said by the manly bearing of the 
Detroit amateurs. The four we met were Otto 
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Starck, Jr., of ‘‘ The Wolverine Messenger ; ” 
James E. Pilcher, of ‘‘The Capitol;” and 
Clarence H. Leonard and Oliver M. Leonard, 
of ‘*The Boy of the Period.” These three 
papers, as we have said before, belong to the 
highest class of amateurs, and are very credit- 
able to their conductors, whom we hope to 
meet again. 


A Cueap Excursion. — While we were in 
Detroit, we made an excursion up and down 
Lake St. Clair in the steamers of the star line. 
The distance was about sixty miles, and the 
price of the excursion ticket was fifty cents. 
We went up in the Milton D. Ward. Very 
comfortable boat, and fast enough for any rea- 
sonable traveller. Therun across the lake is 
delightful, for the water 1s as smooth as a mill- * 
pond. We passed through the canal ‘on the 
St. Clair flats, which was excavated with much 
labor and skill by the United States govern- 
ment. With an excellent appetite, we dined 
on this steamer, at a charge of fifty cents ; and 
we have eaten many a worse dinner at double, 
and even triple the price.. Though we were 
the only excursionist on board, the Ward made 
a connection, in the middle of the river, with 
the Evening Star —the other steamer of the 
line, on her way from White Rock to Detroit, 
— and we were transferred to her. We won- 
der that the Detroiters do not spend most 
of their time on this line of steamers, for 
certainly it is cheaper, and in warm weather 
more comfortable, than staying at home. 


— Tue Arabs of Abyssinia make one 
learned profession take the place of two. 
Whatever an Arab’s complaint is, he applies 
to his Faky, or priest. The Faky brings out 
his Koran, hunts up the passage that appears 
to suit the case best, rubs on a smooth board 
lime enough to makea perfectly white surface, 
and then writes out the verse or verses se- 
lected. This passage from the sacred book is 
at once the prescription and the medicine. 
For the Faky washes it off, adds a little water, 
and then it is swallowed by the patient, in 
perfect faith thatit will work acure. Of course, 
the patient pays the Faky, as we might pay 
any other physician, and returns for a sécond 
dose if the first does not effect a cure. 


—— THE time when the seven wise men, or 
seven sages, of Greece flourished, was about 
586 years before our era. 
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ANSWERS FOR JULY. 


126. Ararat. 127. (Prison) (500=D in A) 
(pea) (R) (50 = L o’er SNUG) (hands) (mall) 
(ell) (eye) (key) (bottled wasps) (UP on A) 
(south) (urn) (wall) — 

Prisoned in a parlor snug and small, 

Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall. 
128. Tulip. 129. R 

DAM 

COVER 
TEN 
N 
130. Fortune dreads the brave, and is only ter- 
rible to the coward. 131. (L o'er1£L1s=1 
guinea) — Lower Guinea. 132. (Men) (clos- 
et) (her) (doors) (A G A) (inn) (STT) (he) 
(setting sun) — Men close their doors against 
the setting sun. 133. Longfellow. 134. Bit- 
tern. 135. (T) (he) (S) (9=IX) (TH) 
(age) (shift) (S in tooth) (heel) (AN AN) 
(soo = D) (slipper) (D) (pea) (ant) (A) 
(loon) — 
The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 


136. Daniel Webster Bryant. 137. A deed 

without a name. 

138. GONE 139 MARK 

OBED AGUE 
NEED RUSE 
EDDY KEEP 


140..1. Peter Paul Rubens. 2. Francesco Al- 


bani. 3. David Teniers. 4. Bartolomeo Ute- 
ban Murillo. 5. Guido Reni. 6. Raphael 
Sangio. 141. (Board O) — Bordeaux. 
142. Q. 143. D 
SUP CipbD 
SPASM CLARA 
QUAHAUG DIAMOND 
PSALM DROWN 
MUM ANN 
G D 


144. In at one ear and out at the other. 


145. Hrnvdoo 
PS 2 ore 
a ee aS 
oe ar a 
O a rk U 
PorptarRS 





DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


146. 1. A consonant. 2. A sharp sound. 
3. Acompartment. 4. One who admonishes. 


5. Small. 6. A distinct parcel. 7. A conso- 
nant. Joun HALirax. 
ANAGRAMS. 
147. 1. Go real lies. 2. Six geese. 3. I 
care not. 4. Venice drop. 5. City ants. 6. 
Sure vine. LEONORA. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL REBUS. 
The answer is a Latin motto of thirteen let- 
ters. 


148. No. 1+ W. FERAMORz. 
Worp Square. 
149. 1. A head worker. 2. A flower. 3. 


Another head worker. 4. Arunner. 5. Harsh 
to the taste. SPHINx. 
CHARADE. 
150. My first is a river. My second is to 
bury. My whole is a variety of dog. 
PO. 
Cross Worps. 
151. The firsts are in custard, but not in pie: 
The seconds are in suit, but not in please. 
The thirds are in grasp, but not in seize. 
The fourths are in hive, but not in bees. 
The fifths are in question, but not in why. 
Wholes. 
The first is to crook, to bend, or inflect. 
The second is proper, upright, or correct. 
The third is a blemish, a fault, or defect. 





LycCHOPINAX. 








152. 






ENIGMA. 


153. I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 3, 25, 11, 8, 14, 18, 22, 16, 19, is an in- 
sect. My 13, 5, 6, 24, 17, is a dramatical com- 
position. My 10, 23, 9, 12,15, is a plant. My 
4, 7, 20, 21, 2, 1, is disembarked. My whole 
is an important American event. 
Put. A. DELPHIAN. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


154. I. 1000 E 10[1 100 O. 
RA 500 O. 


2. 100 O 50 O- 
ARCHITECT. 


REBUsS. 


155- 





Cross WorpD ENIGMA. 


156. My first is in man, but not in boy. 
My second is in grief, but not in joy. 
My third is in gold, but not in brass. 
My fourth is in grain, but not in grass. 
My fifth is in table, but not in chair. 

My sixth is in earth, but not in air. 

My seventh is in run, but not in walk. 
My eighth is in work, but not in balk. 
My ninth is in crane, but not in stork. 
My tenth is in knife, but not in fork. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


My eleventh is in pen, but not in ink. 
My twelfth is in eat, but not in drink. 
My thirteenth is in bean, but not in pea. 
My whole is the name of a very large sea. 
C. Y. Rus. 
157. GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Dis" 





LYCHOPINAY 
Dovus_Le Diamonp. 
158. Down: 1. A consonant. 2. To dis- 
figure. 3. Mortal. 4. Worldly. 5. Betimes. 
6. Manner. 7. Fifty. Across: 1. A conso- 


nant. 2. To hire. 3. Abird. 4. According 

to Nature. 5. To deride. 6. A song. 7. A 

consonant. JAPETUS. 
ENIGMA. 


159. I am composed of fifty-four letters. 

My 10, 30, 49, 22, 9, 37, is aboy’s name. My 
8, 32, 53, 27, 42, 6, is a household article. My 
40, 14, 23, 38, 24, 16, 50, 11, 47, is something 
that has passed. My 41, 28, 2, 17, 45, 39, 5, is 
rich. My 4, 20, 33, 1, is solitary. My 25, 54, 
43, 12, is what a great many people are. My 
3) 7) 15, 13, is a highway. My 46, 36, 52, 44, 
is congealed rain. My 19, 21, 48, 18, is a 
salver. My 29, 26, 31, 35, is identical. My 
34) 42, 51, is to chop. My whole is a proverb. 

MARRION. 
160. REBus. 





Jwondare 

















— 


By « 
WG "MY, Rte 


162. DECAPITATED AND CURTAILED DOUBLE 
SQUARE. 


Behead and curtail words of the following | 
meaning, and the remainders will leave a-com- | 
| 


plete three-word square. 
Across: 1. Superfluous. 
3. Realities. _Downwards: 


To walk. 3. To chatter. NuNEDUD. 


Cross Worp. 
163. My first is in gambol, but not in play. 
My second’s in jolly, but not in gay. 
My third is in silver, but not in gold. 
My fourth is in aged, but not in old. 
My fifth is in repulse, but not in beat. 
My sixth is in bench, but not in seat. 


HEAD WORK. 


2. Wild or fierce. | 
1. To utter. 2. | 






My seventh is in yellow, but not in red. 

My eighth is in house, but not in shed. 

My ninth is in munch, but not in chew. 

My tenth is in numerous, but not in few. 
My eleventh is in little, but not in big. 

My twelfth is in pear, but not in fig. 

My thirteenth is in glimpse, but not in 


sight. 

My fourteenth is in proper, but not in 
right. 

My fifteenth is in earnest, but not in 
fun. 


My sixteenth is in rifle, but not in gun. 

No matter whatever happens to you, 

My whole you should always strive to do. 
MACACHERN. 


164. REBUS. 





ENIGMA. 


165. I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 15, 3, 9, and 17, is a covering for the 
My 4, 16, 21, and 14, is a subterranean 
cavity out of which minerals aredug. My 18, 


face. 





1g. 20, 7, and 22, is to meditate. My 23, 12, 


13, and 11, is to exhibit to view. My 1, 2, 5, 

and 10, was a son of Noah. My 8, and 6, is 

My whole is a very good 
XERXES. 


an exclamation. 
saying. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘ Epiror oF Ottver Optic’s MAGAzInE, 
Boston, Mass.” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender. ] 


2 gchar HILL is not exactly a Boston in- 

stitution, if we may judge from the pro- 
cession we saw yesterday, for New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
and about all the New England states were 


represented by military organizations; Mis- | 


sissippi and Michigan by their governors; 
Texas by the mayor of its principal city; and, 
indeed, all parts of the nation by some of their 
distinguished citizens. General Sherman was 


a ** sight to see,” and so was General Burn- | 


side; and both of them were lustily cheered 
wherever they went, from morn till midnight. 


General Fitz Hugh Lee received an ovation at | 


every point along the line; and he could not 
have been more heartily applauded if he had 
fought on the other side. But we are ‘‘ shak- 
ing hands over the bloody chasm,” and all 
these things were as they should be. We re- 
joice to see the heroes of the south and of the 
north joining heart and hand on Bunker Hill 
under the old flag, and we were glad to parti- 
cipate in the ovation to Fitz Hugh Lee. 

But we did not intend to describe the Bun- 
ker Hill procession in this place; we only 
meant to suggest that our readers must be 
deeply interested in the patriotic events of the 
season, for we find that our pile of letters is 
not as thick as usual this month. We are 
willing to excuse our correspondents, for it is 
well to encourage these patriotic gushings, 
within reasonable limits, and we trust the 
centennials which have been and are to be 
celebrated will properly impress the rising gen- 
eration, so that the next centennial, in 1975, 
will still find our country a free, united, and 
happy people. 
will celebrate, even if they have to stop writ- 
ing letters and making puzzles in order to do 





| coming authors?” 





We hope the boys and girls | 


so. But our pile of letters is only small by 
comparison, and we have quite enough for all: 
practical purposes. 

Buckshot fires from Omaha, and has just 
*“seen the Black Hills chiefs, and ‘ shook’ 
with one of them.” We hope they were bet- 
ter satisfied with him than they were with 
the ‘‘ Great Father” at Washington; though 
we don’t believe Buckshot agrees very well 
with their constitutions; but we take the 
square word. — Typo’s puzzles, as usual, are 
sufficiently brilliant to warrant us in accepting 
them, but they came too late for the July 
number. — Seiferth ‘‘and a host of others ” 
ask for a young contributors’ department. He 
desires to know ‘“‘ why the boys should not 
have a chance to fulfil their ambitions of be- 
We had something to say 
on this subject last month, and we will insert 
any article from the boys which is worthy of 
an insertion; but we do not think it is fair to 
allow the boys to make themselves ridiculous. 
— Forest does not give a full answer to his 
rebus, and the last line of the cross word does 
not rhyme with any other line. — Lychopinax 
sends a triple cross word, which we shall en- 
deavor to use, as it seems to be a new thing. 
— McGill, it is not absolutely necessary to 
draw rebuses, but we get the idea better from 
a drawing than from a description. Other 
head work should be written out just as it is 
to be printed. 

M. M. J. can get into the Military Academy 
at West Point only on the recommendation of 
the member of Congress of his district, or of 
the President of the United States. — The 


| name of Sphinx belongs to a Boston boy, and 
| Marion must not use it; after tinkering some 


of the definitions, we accept the enigma, for 
it took a long time to go through it. — Sphinx 
hands in a square which is good enough. 
There is certainly nothing of the nature of a 
‘* fraud” in using two puzzles in the same num- 
ber when one is a rebus, accepted the month 


| before; we adhere strictly to our rule, and we 
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do not see how we can avoid the difficulty. — 
C. Y. Rus’s cross word will do. — Architect is 
evidently a good judge of stories, and does 
not like them when it takes over six months 
to read them; we save his geographical. — 
Phil. A. Delphian’s enigma will pass muster. 
— Xerxes is not aware that he made Romeo 
take ‘‘cold pizen;” if he had intended to do 
it, he would have given itwarm. Xerxes made 
Romeo the husband of Juliet— that’s ‘all. 
The drop letter is too thin. 

Throttle Valve’s rebus is a very good one, 
and is well drawn. — John Halifax forwards a 
diamond among other things, which is all 
right. — We do not believe Percy Vere would 
say ‘* hewin’” for ‘* hewing,” and we think it is 
hardly admissible in a rebus; and the letter is 
G flat, rather than G low. We like the bear 
rebus better, and we cling to it.— We have 
read F. A. Fynes, Jr.’s letter with exuberant de- 
light, laughed at its witticisms, and digested 
its puns; we give him a hearty welcome to 
our ranks, and shall be glad to consider what- 
ever he sends in the shape of puzzles; but he 
gives no answer to his pictorial truth, and we 
have not the least idea what it is all about. 
By the way, musical symbols are not allow- 
able, except in musical rebuses, for some of 
us don’t know what they mean. — Waverley 
neglects to inform us who he is, though we 
suppose he hails from the city and county 
hall. Buffalo, which is certainly a very fine 
building. 

Japetus writes a very pleasant letter, and he 
never ‘‘ slops over.” We have his suggestion 
in mind, and when we prepare for a new year, 
we shall faithfully consider his plan. We 
think Jap is wrong in regard to Rusticus; at 
least, in part, though we do not care to dis- 
cuss these matters much in the Magazine. We 
take the double diamond, and we think the 
ear rebus was very good. — Seaver’s rebus may 
be a very fair one, but he does not send the 
analysis, and we have no idea what those 
snakes mean, or whether they will bite or not. 
— Leonora’s anagrams are too good to be used 
in roasting a turkey; besides, anagrams do 
not brown the bird as well as some other kinds 
of fuel. We shall be happy to consider what- 
ever our correspondent may.send. — Feramorz 
has been sick — fearfully sick; and the doctor 
says, ‘‘ Too much study killed poor Feramorz.” 
But he is worth a dozen dead men yet. He is 
by far the youngest student in the law school, 
where he is studying his profession, and hopes 
to graduate next spring, and then go to Eu- 
rope. We can’t tell till the time comes whether 

or not we can attend the Amateur Convention 
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of July; but we should be very glad to do so, 
if it is possible. We accept the rébus. 

Typo comes a second time this month, and 
sends no answer; but’ we print the charade 
as.a specimen, and we don’t believe any heads 
will be burst in the attempt to guess it: — 


‘*My first is in Niagara, Darkness, and Vigilax ; 
My second is in Clara, Algol, and Lychopinax; 
My third is in Hyperion, Italian Boy, and 
Frisco: 

My fourth is in Tecumseh, Rusticus, and 
Brisco. 

My fifth is found in College, Neptune, and 
Laurie Lance; 

My whole is a Young Lady, whose puzzles all 
entrance.” 


We do not offer any prize for the solution 
of this, though we should be very glad to 
know who the young lady is whose puzzles are 
so entrancing.— Wm. Low is not the ‘ poor 
Indian,” for the latter has no Bill; neither is 
he the Bill Low of the ocean, for he lives out 
in Pittsburg, where there is no salt in the 
water; but the artist shall see what can be 
done with one of his rebuses. — Nunedud’s 
square will do, though the definitions needed 
a deal of tinkering. — Only one of Caxton’s 
four points is well taken, in our opinion, 
though, of course, every one thinks just what 
he pleases. We insist that the: grater in No. 
99 is a very good one, just like the one in our 
kitchen. In No. 82, the cup is broken, and 
will pass for a break; and Abyssinia is hap- 
pier than rebuses average. The answers to 
84 and 85 were transposed, which was certain- 
ly a mistake. We give our readers credit for 
a good deal of intelligence, and in guessing 
rebuses one will need all he has, for things 
are not always what they seem. Caxton’s 
State, in his letter, looks like ‘‘ Audiaua,” but 
we know he means ‘‘Indiana.” We do not 
expect a rebus to read just like exact lan- 
guage, even after we have rejected three 
fourths of all that are sent to us. 





Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 


H. S. Hart, 666 North Eighth Street, Phila., 
Penn. (stamps and foreign correspondents). 
— Winfield H. Brock, Box 118, Athol, Mass. 
— D. A. Peeler, Athol, Mass. (amusement). — 
Charles E. Coles, Marshall, Calhoun Co., 
Mich. (birds’ eggs). — Arthur Bruce, Green- 





at the St. Nicholas, in New York, on the 15th 


wich, Conn. (amateur theatricals). — Henry 
P. White, Belfast, Maine (birds’ eggs). 
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A YOUNG ASTRONOMER. 


OST of our readers will recollect how 
+ much was said about the Transit of Ve- 
nus that took place last December. A transit 
of Venus — that is to say, the passage of this 
planet between the earth and the sun, so that 
it appears like a black spot on the sun’s disk — 
happens very rarely. There is to be another 
in about eight years, and then astronomers 
will have to wait, we are told, till the twenty- 
first century of our era before they can see 
another. And so one of these transits always 
attracts a great deal of attention; and expe- 
ditions are sent out to distant parts of the 
world to observe it. 

Then, too, by watching a transit of Venus, 
astronomers are able to find out certain truths 
which help them to calculate the distance from 
the earth to the sun, and other distances 
among the heavenly bodies, with greater ac- 
curacy than can be reached by any other known 
method. 

The passage of Venus over the disk of the 
sun had never been witnessed by mortal eye 
before the year 1639, and would have passed 
unperceived at that time, if it had not been 
for the wonderful efforts of a young man of 
Lancashire, England, Jeremiah Horrox, who 
worked up the subject with a great deal of per- 
severance and talent. 

Jeremiah Horrax lived in a little village near 
Liverpool. From infancy he had shown a de- 
cided taste for mathematics and astronomy, a 
taste which his father, an obscure Protestant 
minister, had encouraged by furnishing the 
young man with the principal scientific books 
existing at that time. While studying the 
problems of the German astronomer Kepler, 
young Horrox discovered the calculations of a 
transit of Venus across the disk of. the sun, 
which, according to these figures, had taken 
place in 1631. It was now 1635; but our young 
astronomer, then eighteen years old, went over 
the calculations of Kepler, and found them 
erroneous. He then calculated for himself 


the precise time when the apparent contact of 
the two heavenly bodies should take place, and 
found that it would not be till 1639. 

And now the desire seized him to observe 





this curious phenomenon, which was to afford 
results so important to the science of astron- 
omy. 

He planned to point a telescope towards the 
sun, and thus to reflect the image of the sun’s 
disk into a dark room, on a piece of paper. 
On this paper he traced a circle six inches in 
diameter; this he divided into three hundred 
and sixty degrees. He also drew some other 
lines upon the paper to facilitate his observa- 
tions. 

The year before the transit took place, Jere- 
miah, notwithstanding his youth, took the 
place of his father, who had died, and began 
to preach. 

The day announced, by his calculations, for 
the transit, was the 24th of November (De- 
cember 4, New Style). On the 23d he took his 
position, and commenced operations; these 
he renewed the next day, which was Sunday. 

Early in the morning he took his place in 
his darkened room, his eyes fixed with fever- 
ish anxiety upon the solar disk, where he ex- 
pected at every instant to see the black point 
appear. 

The morning went by and no black point 
appeared; the days were very short at this 
season of the year, and the transit could be 
waited for only a little while longer. 

Suddenly the young minister heard the 
sound of the chapel bell that called the faith- 
ful to the evening service. For a moment he 
hesitated between his duty and the fear of los- 
ing the fruits of all his studies; but his hesi- 
tation was soon over. He went to the chapel 
and performed his religious duties without 
any undue haste. 

When the service was over, he ran to his ob- 
servatory. At the moment when he entered, 
the dark shadow of Venus touched the disk of 
the sun. It was a quarter past three; and the 
young astronomer could now continue his ob- 
servation without an obstacle, and measure the 
progress of the transit till a quarter past four, 
when the sun disappeared behind the horizon. 
Thus Jeremiah Horrox was the first and only 
observer of a transit of Venus during the 
seventeenth century. At this time Kepler had 
been dead nine years, and Newton was not 
yet born. ‘ 











EDITORIAL. 


THE TOUR OF THE WORLD. 





ANY of our readers, we suppose, have 
read Jules Verne’s imaginary Tour of 
the World in Eighty Days, in which Mr. Phil- 
eas Fogg wins twenty thousand pounds; and 
some readers may have doubted the possibil- 
ity of making such a tour in so short a time. 
This comes partly from the fact that we get a 
very clear idea of how much time eighty days 
represent, while we have but a very vague 
notion of the length of the route. 

Let us try to gain an idea of a distance 
that corresponds to the tourof the world. We 
may consider the earth as a perfect globe or 
sphere, though this is not quite the fact, be- 
cause the earth is slightly flattened at the 
poles. But of these slight inequalities we will 
take no notice. Within a hundred years the 
dimensions of the earth have been determined 
with a good degree of exactness. Its diameter 
we may reckon, in round numbers, at eight 
thousand miles, and its circumference at twen- 
ty-five thousand. 

Now, a distance of twenty-five thousand 
miles is not easily comprehended, unless we 
compare it with shorter distances that are 
more familiar. 

We know, for example, that the distance by 
railroad from New York city to Springfield, 
Illinois, is one thousand and eighty miles, or 
in a straight line it would be just about one 
thousand miles. If we should take this dis- 
tance as a unit of measure, and apply it along 
the whole circumference of the earth, twenty- 
five of these distances would measure the en- 
tire circle. 

Let us take another term of comparison. 
The distance from Boston to New York city 
by railroad is two hundred and thirty-two 
miles. The circumference of the earth is, 
therefore, nearly a hundred and eight times 
the distance between Boston and New York; 
and one would have to make the trip between 
these two cities a hundred and eight times to 
goa distance equal to the tour of the world. 

Should we surprise some of our readers if 
we should tell them that each one of them 
makes the tour of the world daily? At any 
rate; such is the fact. The earth turns upon 
its axis, and, as it makes a complete revolu- 
tion in twenty-four hours, the inhabitants are 
carried along in its movement, and make the 
grand tour in one day. But they do not 


change places with regard to each other, and 
see only the little corner of the earth on which 
they are fixed. 
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All, however, are not carried along with equal 
rapidity. The earth beinga globe, and turning 
round one of its diameters, every point of its 
surface describes a circle, which is called a 
parallel, and these circles grow smaller from 
the equator, which is the largest, to the pole, 
where there is no circle at all. 

People who live on the equator pass over 
the whole circumference of the globe in a day, 
or a little more than one thousand miles an 
hour, while one Miving at the pole would be 
immovable. 

About three quarters of the earth’s surface 
is covered with water; but let us suppose it to 
be entirely covered with a solid shell, and we 
can easily estimate the time it would require 
for a man, a horse, or a locomotive to go over 
the whole distance. In the year VII. of the 
first French republic, the victor in a foot-race 
in the Champ de Mars, at Paris, ran two hun- 
dred and fifty-one metres in thirty-two seconds, 
about eight metres a second, or at the rate of 
about eighteen miles an hour. This rate, ifa 
man could keep it up day and night, would take 
him round the world in about fifty-six days. 

Flying Childers, an English racer, that died 
in 1741, was able, according to the opinion of 
the best judges of that time, to run a mile 
within one minute of time, and, az thai rate, 
could have made the round trip in about seven- 
teen days. 

A very fast express train would come round 
in nearly the same time. A cannon ball going 
at the rate of five hundred yards a second would 
come home in about three fourths of a day. 

Everybody knows that light and sound do 
not travel at the same rate. Light travels 
much faster than sound. We havea striking 
illustration of this in a thunder-storm, when 
the lightning is seen sometimes several sec- 
onds before the thunder is heard, though the 
noise and flash are produced at the same time; 
for in one second of time, while sound is go- 
ing eleven hundred feet, light travels over a 
distance of about one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles! Now, a sound produced 
at one pole of the earth would require about 
thirty hours to go to the other pole and return, 
or to go round the world, while light would 
go round it nearly eight times in one second. 

Electricity does not always travel equally 
fast; its rate depends on the medium through 
which it passes. But, at its best rate, it would 
make the tour of the world in less than one 
eleventh of a second. 

But to return to the point we started at: a 
rate of thirteen miles an hour would enable one 





to make the Tour of the World in Eighty Days. 





1. Pretty 
2. Busy 


See  dimpling smiles reveals, That 
labors 


She 


Rit. 





Fond tho’ts are faraway 
And work will soon be done, And from the lowland meadow To supper Ned will 
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SPINNING AT MER WHEEL. 


L. B, Buarrvcs. 


little maiden, - ning 
little housewife, Spin - ning 


at her wheel, Onlipswith roses laden, 
at her wheel, No time is spent in dreaming, 


tho’ 
daylight 


hands are busy work - 


now with zeal, For fast is fad - ing, 


meadow, Where Ned is making hay. 
come, 


Hieing to the 





3. 4, 

Kindly, smiling matron Patient loving grandma, 

Spinning at her wheel, Sitting by the w 
# Though time has dimmed her blushes, To eager youthful workers 

Her joys it cannot ts mysteries to reveal, 

The of rosy children, While memory recalleth 

mt uster round her chair won happy on of yore, 

merry ringing voices en she sa y spinning 

Make music in the air. ide the cottage door. 
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